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How to say \ love you" 


Give her flowers —and she gets your message, 
for flowers speak the language of the heart. 


When you want to say, “I love you’’, “get well 
soon”’, “‘thanks’’, “I share your sorrow’’—say it 
with flowers. And to bring the joy of flowers into 
your life...the joy of creating a brighter home... 
always keep something green or blooming in your 
home. 

Consult your professional florist for best values. 
Flowers and plants may be wired anywhere in the world. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FLORISTS 
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POTTED POMPON ROSE PHILODENDRON 


Special Values of the Season 


‘Say itwith FLOWERS 
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JOIN THE FAMILY BOOKSHELF’S CRUSADE AGAINST INDECENT “LITERATURE”! 


AccEPT ALL 5B 


OF THESE CAREFULLY SELECTED BOOKS FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY READING 


A $16.95 VALUE 









For 
Only 


97 


with membership 

















A Special Message from 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
Chairman, Advisory 
Committee of 
CHRISTIAN HERALD'S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF 


With the flood of indecent literature bombard- 
ing the minds of young and old today, it is 
vitally important that every family has a place 
to turn for clean, wholesome, entertaining books. 

For over ten years CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF has been crusading to 
prove that the sure way to overcome literary 
immorality is to defeat bad books with warm, 
interesting, thought-provoking, decent ones — 
has demonstrated that fiction and non-fiction of 
literary quality can offer excitement and adven- 
ture, yet never contain an off-color word or 










































365 WINDOWS — A book 
for your whole family. Dr. 
Halford E. Luccock’s splen- 
did primer of faith enables 
you to look out on the world 
with a fresh devotional 
thought every day of the 
year. The inspiring medita- 
tions offer brief, but substan- 
tial daily guidance. Regular 


tess in the next decade. As a clear-thinking 
















suggestive thought. With the help of thousands 
of families who have joined our crusade we have 
made significant advances BUT 

WE NEED YOU NOW to continue our prog- 


Christian leader you are aware of the responsi- 
bility for building a better community — you 
want to preserve and enrich family life. To in- 
troduce you to a way to do this, we are offering 












price, $2.00. 


ANNA AND HER DAUGHTERS — A book 
for you. What does a proud, formerly wealthy 
woman do when her husband suddenly dies, 
leaving her penniless with three grown daugh- 
ters? D. E. Stevenson probes the loves, dis- 
appointments and achievements of each of the 
women. Regular price, $3.50. 


THREE CHURCHES AND A MODEL T — For 
your minister, school teacher or hospital. The 
adventures of a country preacher who finds 
the secret of true happiness. His faith, cour- 
age and prayers touch the lives of all he 
meets: a suicidal Indian; a berserk ex-fighter; 
a distraught mother. Beautifully written by 
Philip Jerome Cleveland. Regular price, $3.50. 


sters. Regular price, $5.00. 


HOW CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF OPERATES 


You start your membership with the FIVE important books described 
on this page for only $2.97. 
You join with us in our Crusade against indecent “literature” and 
join a book club that has distributed only the finest books for over a 
de . . . not one line or word of which you would not want your 
children to read! 


You accept selections or reject them as you please, after reading a 

tiption of the books in the newsletter you receive each month. 

You may also reject any book after you receive it simply by returning 
it to us within seven days. 

You pay for your books after you receive them, and never pay more 
than $3.00 each, regardless of the higher publishers’ prices — con- 
Sistently saving 35-50% on every selection. 

You need buy only four selections during an entire year and you may 
cancel your membership in the Family Bookshelf any time after buying 
four books. 

You will receive a valuable FREE Bonus Book worth up to $6.95 for 
each two selections you accept, thus building an enviable family 
library at no’ cost to you. 
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THE APPLE TREE COMMUNITY — For your 
children, your library, or your church. To 
many of God's creatures a lovely old apple 
tree is a cradle, a shelter, and a battleground. 
In this beautifully illustrated book, George A. 
Smith bares the surging whirl of life in and 
around the tree. Ic will enthrall the young- 


*TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY — For your 
teen-ager. Pat Boone talks with real wisdom 
(in language teen-agers understand) about 
parents, earnings, spiritual development. A 
wonderfully entertaining and heartening na- 
tional bestseller. Regular price, $2.95. 












you at extraordinary savings, the five specially 
chosen books featured on this page. Study them, 
read their short descriptions, see if you don’t 
agree that they belong in your home and com- 
munity — then avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity of getting them by joining CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF now. 

As a member you will benefit yourself and your 
family by placing fine food for the mind and 
spirit in the hands of your children . . . you 
will be enriching your community with great 
thought by making your selections available to 
your minister, your Sunday School teacher, your 
church library, your local youth organization. 
And you will be strengthening our country by 
helping to stem the tide of literary immorality. 




























Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf, Dept. 257 
207 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
I want to join the Family Bookshelf Crusade and give you my wholehearted 
support. Please enroll me as a member and send me for my family and 
community the 5 books listed below, billing me only $2.97 plus a small 
handling and postage charge. Send me your monthly preview so that I may 
decide whether or not I want the selection described. I need accept only 4 
books during an entire year to fulfill my membership requirement. For each 
two books I accept, you agree to send me a valuable Bonus Book worth up 
to $6.95 FREE. 
THREE CHURCHES AND A MODEL T ¢ THE APPLE TREE COMMUNITY 
‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY * ANNA AND HER DAUGHTERS 
365 WINDOWS 
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your play. . . . From 50 to 75 per cent 
[of any Sunday morming congregation, 
however,] are older people, . . . who 
neither had to be coaxed or threatened 
to get them out, but whose places are 
filled every Lord’s day. They give to the 


“Diligent, Rugged, 
and God-Fearing” 
« ... The prime factor motivating the 
Reformation was not, as the author 
claims [P.L., August 15, 1960], the re- 
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omeiume discovery of the Bible as the Word of support of the church and its work g 
po tk Rage ae God, but rather the factor to which he they are able, unashamed, as most @ 


them have done their part in their earlier 
days, often sacrificially, to establish the 
church and keep it going. 

That the older members are sometimes 
neglected in their aging years is true, but 
few would be discourteous to their mip- 
ister, as was Calvin in your play, or refuse 


gave the smallest credit: the ambitions 
and aims of the Scottish nobility and 
the rising bourgeoisie. The Word of God 
MS Soe motivated only John Knox and a minor- 
Ae Xe ity of the people, for at the time of the 
Scottish Confession of 1560 three-fourths 
of the Scottish people were still Roman 














eet Se tk Catholic. to support their church either by their 
3 Soar aoe ; Br caE Et : The nobility and the bourgeoisie attendance or their money, some continu 
| JOHN. FRY an jumped onto the Knox bandwagon for ing to go to church almost until they 
{Aart Editor eT Seed economic and political reasons. The no- drop, thereby setting the younger gen 
PAUL GRIFFITH ‘ se) " px . 
pe MCS bility were desirous of Church property, eration a mighty good example. . . . 
Editor Boe Fae , property 


and the bourgeoisie were tired of the —WomeEn’s BIBLE CLass 


 Setetane tone pressure put upon them by the Church yh prmeenetar So 
for monetary support. Both also feared 
Editor : 
M. ROGERS - that Mary Stuart . . . would subordinate ar sa . 
Scottish national interests to French poli- Origin of Term “Protestant 
ee ee cies. [According to Henry S. Lucas in’ « During the present discussion of the 
The Renaissance and the Reformation], separation of Church and State, it 
JAMES H. HORNADAY “it was but another example showing well to recall how the term “Protestant” 
Manager how secular concerns proved more pow- originated. At Speyer in 1529 the 
ARTHUR W. VAN DYKE : , al ee a S eatin may 
erful than religious doctrine. Church-controlled Imperial Diet forbade 
ARTHUR Par —RonaLp MaAREC reform in religion and ordered a retum 
Garfield Heights, Ohio tq Roman Catholic doctrine and practice. 
ELEANORA 5. GRUBER . Against this decree several secular states 
« The article on the current celebra- aol iit ind lent cities (inte 
é' a rteen independent cities 
Editerie! Offices: Witherspoon tion of 400 years of the Scottish Church ndeaeeear we 
Building, Philadeiphia 7, GEER, later Germany) entered formal “Protest. 
Offices is made more interesting if read along oan f" 
peers Mg. BD. Gencdict, -Moneges, sith "wt Soa peer The name “Protestant” passed to the en- 
Witherspsce Svildieg, Philedelhio 7, Ponner!. with another appearing in... America; .. thy ; Pd 
ae onik © ccckl Yon cel Ue Ditiintaiens tire Reformation movement, which then 
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Francisco: Bloenchard-Nichols Associotes, ‘ , : : oe oo 
Third Street, Sen Froncisce 7, Caliternia In the Roman journal the slant is to- Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
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ward pointing out that the Kirk has lost 
membership, is short of trained clergy, 








and (if one case could prove it) is losing 
clergy to the Roman persuasion. 

Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
alike might take heed of one lesson: that 
State Churches (no matter how slight 
the connection) lose out no matter where 
we find them. . 


—Jamus J. DeIsENROTH 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Older People and the Church 


« Referring to the play Time To Think 
in your August 15 issue, . . . we feel that 
it does not present the subject in a true 
light. 

Problems we older folks have, and 
some may act and think as the two in 


“Family” Album 


« We were very much interested in the 
“Family” Album used by the Pacific Por- 
tal Community Church, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia [P.L., August 1, 1960]. 

At our farewell dinner at the church 
at Kentland, Indiana, the congregation 
presented us with a picture album, i 
cluding a picture of all the familics in the 
church, . . . They also compiled one to 
present to the new fninister upon his at 
rival, to help him get acquainted more 
quickly. 

We thought we might pass this idea 
on to other small congregations. 


—Rev. AND Mus. JaMes W. Marsal 


Meridian Heights Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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if we believe thatt 


We live in a single world; not two. 

Not a separate world of Sunday, and another world 
of Monday and Saturday. 

Not one world for integrity and another convenient 
world for cheats. Not a special world for God 

and another fpr self, for lusts and lying. 

We live in God’s world, whether we like it or not. 
This fact makes a great deal of difference. 

For if this is the world that God made, 

Then God is somehow aware of all that happens. 
He is somehow in all that happens. 

It means that there is nothing we can get away with, 
Nothing we can hide; no lie so insignificant, 

No crime too small, no blasphemy so inaudible 
that it cannot be heard. 

Blasphemy is not the doubting, but the twisting 

of God’s will, the denying of Goodness, 

The refusal to accept and share His love. 

For God hears, and God cares, 

And whether we believe it or not 

This one world is still God’s world. 

Our forgetting cannot change his loving, 

Our sinning his forgiving, 

Our doubting his dying... . 


@ = THINK you are all familiar with the rules.” 
We stir and fidget with impatience. 
“Get on with it,” we say. “We have heard 
them often enough. 
Let’s see some action.” And so we leave our churches, 
Our respectable neutral corners 
And meet to touch gloves in the center of the ring 
In the presence of the referee, under the light 
Of history. “Yes, we are familiar with the rules; 
we have heard them often enough.” 
Everyone knows the rules. The politicians 
know them; they use them frequently in speeches 
during election years. The presidents and kings 
recite them, pious businessmen, labor leaders, 
churchmen, and members of persecuted 
minorities quote them. 
They are conspicuously carved on courthouses— 
But nobody takes them very seriously. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and mind and strength.” 
On Sundays and when visiting cathedrals, 
Possibly in the presence of little children, 
Or in the empty aching moment of despair. 
But not today, today we're busy. 
Today we'll manage without the principles, 
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Ease off the burden of loving and caring, 
And get on with living. 

The U.S. Mint announces that whereas .. . 
and henceforth “In God We Trust” shall be 
visibly imprinted on the dollar, and accompany 
our private sentiments through the mails. 

It shall follow us into the theaters, 

the company dining rooms, the cocktail bars, 
the eked installments, and nestle with the 
commutation ticket in our pockets. 

Is it all part of a game—this comfortable 
God-fearing, this easy faith-by-association, this 
contemptuous familiarity with the 

Holy One of Israel? 


@ \ cop We Trust, and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Yes, we are familiar with 
é the rules, 
but we have invented other rules as well. 
We have adopted minor local rules 
To make the game more pleasant. 
We shall love only those whom we permit 
to be our neighbors. We shall love the pretty people- 
Those who are like us, who share our fears 
and hatreds, who are easy to love, who soothe 
our consciences. 
THUS SAYS THE LORD (Isaiah 29:13-14) 
“Because this people draw near 
with their mouth 
and honor me with their lips, 
while their hearts are far from me, 
and their fear of me is a commandment 
of men learned by rote; 
therefore, behold, I will again 
do marvelous things with this people . . . 
and the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish.” 
“This nation under God” is experiencing 
An unprecedented resurgence of religion, say Time, 
Life, and The Herald Tribune, Comfortable overflow 
chapels, swollen stadia, and bulging suburban 
statistics proclaim a return to religion. 
Religious books vie with Lolita and Lady 
Chatterley for prominence. Easter ‘cards are 
becoming more popular every year with the 
charming bunny theme. The face of piety is 
smiling. The face of pity is blank. 
THUS SAYS THE LORD (Isaiah 58:6-7) 
“Is not this the [religion] I choose: 
to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
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to undo the thongs of the yoke, 
to let the oppressed go free, 
and to break every yoke? 

s it not to share your bread with the hungry, 
and bring the homeless poor into your house; 
when you see the naked, to cover him, 
and not to hide yourself from your own flesh?” 

We shall love our neighbor as ourself 

When he is like us. 

We shall love our neighbor when he is far away, 
But not when he is beside us in Chicago, 

or Levittown, or Cleveland, or New York. 
We'll join heartily in prayers for Little Rock, 
Montgomery, or Johannesburg. 

But we must also maintain the tradition of our 
Northern Islands . . . Our model communities, 
Where there are no problems. . . 

Except ourselves. 


@: justice has a meaning for each, 
it must apply to all. 
We can no longer apportion equality from our 
surplus; 
Equal justice under law 
Demands not our condescension, but 
Our capitulation. We can no longer peel one 
off the top and continue to clutch the roll. 
Justice, like love, needs sharing, not postponing. 
God knows how cramped this planet has become. 
He made it that way. 
A cold stare in the corner supermarket 
becomes a scream of pain in Africa. 
Selfish impatience on the subway 
Influences India’s millions, the sit-ins, 
the Kremlin. For no one is alone any more... 
Anywhere . . . even in church... . 
THUS SAYS THE LORD (Amos 5:21-24) 
“I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. 
Even though you offer me your burnt 
offerings and cereal offerings, 
I will not accept them, 
And the peace offerings of your fatted beasts 
I will not look upon. 
Take away from me the noise of your songs; 
to the melody of your harps 
I will not listen. 
But let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” 
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We are all familiar with the rules, 
We have heard them often enough— 
BUT I SAY TO YOU: (Mt. 5:22) 
“Every one who is angry with his brother 
shall be liable to judgment. 
Think not that I have come to abolish the 
law and the prophets; 
I have come not to abolish them, but to 
fulfil them.” 
And if the rules still apply? 
In spite of our minor adjustments, 
Our sub-standards, our niggling, cheese-paring 
local amendments, who then shall stand? 
Where will righteousness be found, 
When all perpetrate the public immoralities, 
and shade the meanings, and dress their private 
lives in grays? 
In the age of the rigged expense account, 
evaded taxes, special discounts, the torn-up 
ticket, the gentle bribe, the bruised law, 
How can a child grow? 
How can a child grow up straight in this 
dishonest, double wax-wrapped, vice-ridden, 
perverse, crooked, and deodorized generation? 
What use my voice, your hands, or the church’s 
Resolution when corruption is everywhere, 
the moral fiber rotten, and there is no vision? 
The clutter of appliances obscures 
the possibilities; the snarl of competing 
schedules, the parking problem, the inefficient 
clocks that run too fast during encounters 
with truth. Redeem the time, O God. 
But first teach us Thy Salvation. 


UR FORGETTING cannot change his loving, 

Our sinning his forgiving, 

Our doubting his dying, 

Because he died for us. What makes us 
different is not that we are good, or pious, or 
righteous in greater measure than other men; 
But that we do know what God has done, 
and is doing, and shall do. 

If we believe that this is God’s world, 
then let us live as though we did 


and speak and love even as Christ 
died for us. 





—Davip W. Romac 
Minister, Sea and Land Presbyterian Church, New York 
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The World Couneil’ 


General Secretary 


WANTED): Top executive for world church organi- 
zation, able to speak and write fluent English, French, 
German regularly, other languages at times. Should be 
at home in world’s capitals. Good committee man. 
Ready at any time to go anywhere. Must make speeches 
that are listened to and argued about. Able to deal with 
statesmen, economists, students, and clergymen. Must 
know his own mind and other people’s, too. . . . 

That, I imagine, is how the World Council of 
Churches might have framed its advertisement for a 
general secretary when it started in business in 1948 in 
Amsterdam. Fortunately, it was saved the bother. There 
was a man on hand, custom made for the job. In fact, he 
had already been doing it for some years, for the story 
of the World Council is almost the story of Willem A. 
Visser ‘t Hooft, its general secretary. He is as familiar to 
Presbyterian Assemblies in the United States as he is to 
the committees of the World Council in Geneva. 

It is often said of the World Council of Churches that 
it is an amalgam of German theology, Dutch bureauc- 
racy, and American money, which would make an un- 
holy brew in the hands of the wrong sort of boss, and at 
times there have been suspicions of Visser ’t Hooft as 
being a boss. He knows about committees and their 
ways. He knows the answers in at least four languages, 
and he cares immensely that the World Council shall 
give the right answers to the right problems. Although 
he is only sixty years old, he is the father of the Council 
and watches over it with the impatient wisdom of a 
shrewd parent—who, although he is sure he knows the 
way the child should go, is not going to drive him along 
but lead him gently by the hand. 

Willem Visser ‘t Hooft stands in the Reformed tradi- 
tion of the Christian faith with his head and heart in his 
own native Netherlands Reformed Church. He was 
born in 1900 in Haarlem, where his father was a lawyer. 
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by CECIL NORTHCOTT 






He looks like a layman (and was, until just a few years 
ago), and although déeply imbedded in theology—like 
so many able Dutch laymen—he never acts like a pro- 
fessional parson about it all. His quick, spare frame 
looks alert and sensitive in debate. He can be dogmatic 
and seemingly opinionated. But then he knows what 
he’s being dogmatic about; in all his speeches there is 
the undertone of the gospel, and an overtone of wonder 
that God after all has done and is doing something for 
the world. | have never heard Visser ’t Hooft speak 
without both hearing and feeling him. In my heart and 
bones there has been a response. He transcends the ad- 
ministrator and becomes the prophet so swiftly that you 
forget his dual role of both directing a machine and 
feeding it with fuel at the same time. For him the World 
Council is not just another international organization 
but a living embodiment, only yet partially visible, of 
what the total household of faith may one day be when 
councils and committees are transformed into the active 
fellowship of “the Church” which he dreams about and 
believes in. 

The facts of the life of this pre-eminent churchman 
are soon listed. His home town is the old Dutch city of 
Haarlem, famous for its Franz Hals pictures. From 
Haarlem he went as a student to Leyden University, 
where he earned his doctorate with an unusual thesis 
which early showed the wide ranging compass of his 
mind. This thesis was on the background of the social 
gospel in the United States, which he visited as a stu- 
dent for the first time in the 1920's. In 1924 he married 
Henriette Philippine Jacoba Boddaert, who with their 
two sons and a daughter make a closely knit family, 4 
little castle of security and peace into which Visser 
't Hooft has been able to relax from the cares of his 
office. One of his sons is now married to Elizabeth Jen- 
kins, the daughter of W. L. Jenkins, general manager 
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Willem A. Visser ‘t Hooft 


of The United Presbyterian Church’s Westminster Press 
in Philadelphia. 

The year 1924 was a key date for the young Dutch 
student-scholar. He not only married a wife, but also 
married an organization, the World Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A.—and later another one, the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. These experiences began prepar- 
ing him for the bigger stage of the World Council. He 
early underwent the discipline of conferences: the te- 
dium of long speeches, the quickness of out-and-thrust 
debate, and the weariness of making reports on what 
was said. 

The outline of the World Council began to take shape 
in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 1937, the 
Madras Missionary Conference of 1938, and the World 
Conference of Christian Youth in Amsterdam in 1939. 
When on the eve of World War II it was decided to 
found a World Council of Churches, there was ob- 
viously in Visser t Hooft the man made to lead the new 
venture. But he was a layman. Not until the World 
Council was fully established in its own right did its 
layman leader seek ordination in his own Netherlands 
Reformed Church, Like his mentor, colleague, and 
friend John R. Mott in the United States, and like J. H. 
Oldham in Britain, Visser ’t Hooft was proud of his lay 
standing. His capacity for dealing with ecclesiastics of 
all shapes, sizes, and dignities owes not a little to his 
unassuming lay-mindedness which is not overawed by 
the splendors of high ecclesiastical office. 

Then came World War II. Living in Geneva, in neu- 
tral Switzerland, this young secretary of the hoped-for 
World Council of Churches was in a pivotal position 
between the enemies and also between the churches. 
He could be depended on for wise advice and for re- 
liable information.. In particular he knew what was 
happening in the German church situation. Many of 
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the men involved in that life-and-death dilemma of 
fatherland versus faith were his personal friends. He 
kept secret lines of communication open all over Eu- 
rope, piecing together the bits of news, trying to make 
a pattern of hope out of the misery which had come to 
millions. He did what he could for the prisoner, the 
refugee, the oppressed, and the displaced. The vast 
service to the unfortunate of the earth which the World 
Council of Churches conducts today was already oper- 
ating in miniature from Visser ‘t Hooft’s office in 
Geneva. 

I remember one dark night in London, with the great 
citv blacked-out in case of air raids. I was called to an 
appointment to meet Visser ‘t Hooft. He had somehow 
managed to come over to London from Geneva. To me 
he seemed like a visitor from another planet, bringing 
news of hope, and of confidence in the future of the 
Church. It was plain that the linking lines of a possible 
World Council of Churches were already firmly in his 
grasp as he spoke of messages from unnamed men and 
women in Europe whose fate was in the balance, but 
who drew hope and inner peace from the thought that 
they were being remembered in England, a land off- 
cially their enemy. In those days the World Council was 
being formed out of tears and blood, and if today it 
sometimes appears as a coldly efficient administrative 
machine, its early beginnings in warfare need to be 
remembered. 

Then came Amsterdam, 1948—the first World Assem- 
bly in the capital of Visser 't Hooft’s own native country. 
In recognition of his achievement, his Queen made him 
a Knight of the Order of the Netherlands Lion. He had 
lived in the Netherlands for barely thirty years and had 
become international in his outlook; but no man can.rid 
himself entirely of his native background, and Visser 
(Continued on page 40) 
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TALL THOUGHTS 








Evangelism is simply telling God’s story so that what he has done 


by DONALD G. LESTER and RICHARD R. GILBERT 


A remarkable fact—attested to by party-goers of our 
acquaintance—is the amount of religious conversation 
at socials, parties, and bowling alleys. 

Some of the talk is topical: “Can a Roman Catholic 
make a good President?” “Do Reds infiltrate our 
churches, councils, and (believe it or not) our Bible?” 

But some of the talk is about the age-old questions of 
doubt and faith—the kind we used to hear in country 
stores (around the cracker barrel) and in rural churches 
(at the annual picnic). We offer the following as evi- 
dence of the party-talk gone religious. 

Number one: “Aren't all religions doing basically the 
same thing—showing us the ways to God?” 

Number two: “That’s what people say, but that’s not 
what Christians think.” 

Number one: “Why not?” 

Number two: “Because Christianity is not one of the 
many ways to God. It is the way to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Number three: “I’m disturbed. This is arrogant. This 
shuts out too many people.” 

Number two: “You men are measuring me for the 
fanatics suit, right?” 

Number three: “No, what gets us is the bumptious 
way you Christians claim it all. You mean to tell me 
that Christianity is the one religion that has the truth 
about God?” 

Number two: “Of course not. Many religions may 
have some truth about God, but we Christians believe 
that the whole truth about Ged is in Jesus Christ. Since 
this is His claim, not ours, we're bound to say so.” 

Number three: “We live in a scientific age. How're 
you going to prove your God?” 


What would you do? 

If you were Number two caught in this squeeze, how 
would you play it? Would you change the subject, or 
run for the 5:08? Would you swell up and move to the 
attack? Would you “chicken out” with, “Yeah, what 
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this country needs is more religion, and I don't car 
what kind it is.” 

This is aimed at you if you're the person who might 
be willing to take a flyer in defense of your faith if you 
could avoid making a fool of yourself. 

Be reassured about one fact: you do not need the 
I.Q. of St. Augustine and the theology of John Calvin 
to bat in this league. With a little effort you can leam 
to field the routine ones hit your way. But watch out: 
you might be intrigued by the game, for behind all Tall 
Thoughts on God are three: 

1. Either God is, or God isn’t. 

2. Either He sent his own Son for all men, or he 
didn’t. 

3. Either the Church is God’s way with men, or it 
isn't. 

Let’s cast an eye on these options, one by one. 


Tall Thought One: God is, or God isn't. 

In the last few million years, mankind has “felt” God. 
Apart from any mental map, the caveman, the 
centurion, and the commuter have shared this sense 
of Another. The caveman heard a Voice not his own 
in the storm. The centurion felt a Fate beyond the 
merely human in battle. The commuter falls into a hush 
before the birth of his first child. 

Like the play-goer caught up in the spirit of Ham- 
let, the believer lives a moment that is real, but not en- 
tirely reasoned, and certainly not explainable. Hearing 
the melody of his instincts, the man of God says that 
feeling is believing. 

Not until recent years did the “feeling-is-believing’ 
school run into trouble. That happened when a man 
named Descartes went for the jugular vein of instinc- 
tive believers. The old hot-stove philosopher said, “To 
arrive at the knowledge of all things... never accept 
anything as true unless [you] know from evidence that 
it is so.” Result: panic among many believers. They 
were forced to reject their “feelings” until courtroom 
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evidence could support them. It was a dark day for 
those who mistrusted their impressions of God be- 
cause science could not test, measure, and isolate their 
faith. “How're you gonna prove your God?” said the 
party conversationalist. 

The prove-it boys lasted less than a hundred years. 
Descartes was undercut by a clever chap who neatly 
turned the tables on him: “My dear man,” he said, “to 
arrive at the knowledge of all things, never accept your 
doubts unless you know from evidence that they are 
so.” Result: panic among some nonbelievers. Now they 
had to reject their unbelief until lab evidence could 
support them, Of course, science could not possibly 
test, measure, and isolate their unfaith. To the party 
talker the Christian says, “How're you going to prove 
your doubt?” 

What a dark day for the doubter! He has to admit 
that basically he is a truster. He takes it on faith that 
there is no God. He accepts in advance and without 
proof the idea that God does not exist. Suddenly, the 
burden of proof shifts back once again, and we see 
that it takes more than an ounce of faith to be an atheist. 

Believer or Unbeliever—it’s a standoff because faith 
(unlike cigarette ads) never promises proof positive. 


(That would be sight, not faith. ) 


A Different Route 
Finding the “prove-it” road to God blocked (both 
ways), the wise pilgrim tries a different reute. Since 
nobody can get to God (by logic), he tries the road on 
which God allegedly got to man (by history). 
Remember, only Christianity makes this claim. All 
other religions unite in claiming man must somehow 
get to God—by mind, mystic, or motion. Of course, our 
doubter friend is free to put his feet before the TV set 
and believe he can dial God right out of his life. But 
to do this without exploring God’s way to man is to 
be very unscientific. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The last fifty years of human history have seen mor 
changes than the five thousand that preceded them. The 
past decade marked greater change than any century, 
What kind of decade has it been, for the world, for the 
nation, for the Church? 

Presbyterians who met in the University of Pitts. 
burgh stadium in May, 1958, to witness a dramatic 
pageant at the time of the new union heard the narrator 
proclaim: “This is the twelfth year of the atomic era; 
this is the second year of the space era.” Thus men who 
formerly marked eras in terms of 500 years now chalked 
them off by decades. 

We have just passed through such a period—the de- 
cisive decade of the fifties. Entering this decade, close 
on the heels of World War II, men wondered, “Is the 
new age coming?”, and before the decade had passed 
men discovered that the new age is here. 

In the decade just past, there have come into focus; 
anti-imperialism; anticolonialism; the decline of Europe; 
Pan-Africanism; the resurgence of ancient religions; the 
population explosion; the establishment of communism 
as a world power; the new striving for human rights; 
nuclear fissiom. These add up to world revolution. 

Principally in this decade 750,000,000 of the world’s 
population have come from a state of colonial depend- 
ency to independence. The vast masses of the people 
living in the underdeveloped areas of the world are 
rising up to claim human, civil, and economic rights 
which they now believe to be their heritage. 

What shall be the attitude of the Church toward this 
world revolution? It is easy to deplore it, but a far saner 
attitude is to recognize it as God’s opportunity. 
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In his recently published book American in the Mod- 
ern World, D. W. Brogan comments: “The American 
does not like the world in which he finds himself (who 
does?), but he dislikes it the more because it has re- 
placed a world that may indeed never have existed. It 
certainly did not exist in the simple innocent form in 
which the American tradition remembers it, but it was 
not totally mythical and had some if not all the attrac- 
tiveness that tradition lends it. The American today, it 
seems to me, has slowly accepted the fact that this is a 
case of Paradise Lost, not just Paradise Mislaid, and 
naturally he laments his exile from Eden. Naturally he 
fears the flaming sword that sweeps between him and 
the innocent garden of his youth.” 

Thus the tendency of the American is to detach him- 
self from responsibility for the present state of affairs. 
He lives in a world he never made; or so he thinks. But 
the Christian cannot be as certain. In fact, it is begin- 
ning to dawn on the Christian conscience that there is 
close association between the seeds the Church has 
been sowing and the fact of world revolution. , 

Chester Bowles, upon returning from a visit to twen- 
ty-six countries in Africa, said that they had one thing 
in common—revolution existed in all. When he was 
asked about the origin of this revolution, men expected 
him to cry, “Communism.” But Bowles said that the 
source was in the Christian missionary movement which 
had taught people to read the Bible. Here they learned 
their ideas about truth, freedom, and human rights. So 
perhaps the Church people live in a world they did 
make. At any rate they have been confidently and ef- 
fectively at work in this decisive decade. 
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D. W. Brogan has said: “One of the most remarkable 
and comforting and creditable signs of the maturity of 
the American people has been found in the fact that no 
challenge put to them since 1945 has found them want- 
ing in either generosity or courage.” 

What has been true of the American people in gen- 
eral has been particularly true of the Presbyterians. 
Consider the following: 

Total giving for all causes in the decade has increased 
from $113,418,176, a per capita of $43.86, in 1950 to 
$259,322,757, a per capita of $82.19, in 1959. This is a 
gain of 129 per cent. 

For new buildings and repairs to older properties on 
an annual basis, contributions have increased from $24,- 
174,750 to $63,017,026, a gain of 161 per cent. 

Perhaps one of the Church’s most creditable achieve- 
ments is in the fact that while giving for operational 
costs in the churches (local mission) increased from 
$69,844,444 in 1950 to $150,772,995 in 1959, a gain of 
116 per cent, giving to the Church’s approved General 
Mission Program (total General Assembly General Mis- 
sion, including Youth Budget, women’s giving, special 
offerings; approved synod and presbytery causes) in- 
creased from $15,667,780 in 1950 to $40,331,939 in 1959, 
a gain of 157 per cent. 

Note: For General Assembly’s General Mission, ex- 
clusive of women’s giving and special offerings, the in- 
crease was from $11,352,098 to $24,713,340, a gain of 
118 per cent. 

Youth Budget giving increased from $380,907 in 1950 
to $712,078 in 1959, a gain of 87 per cent. 

The total volume of dollars contributed for all pur- 
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poses in the ten-year period is the not inconsiderable 
total of $1,859,550,161. 

One of the Church’s most magnificent achievements 
has been the One Great Hour of Sharing and White 
Gift offerings for relief, principally overseas. Contribu- 
tions for this purpose have gone from $566,952 in 1950 
to $1,841,640 in 1959, a gain of 224 per cent. 

This is a total of $12,978,529 for the ten years. 

In addition to the dollars given, approximately 10,- 
000,000 pounds of clothing were collected, and some 
15,000 refugees have been settled by the people of our 
churches, thus bringing new life and hope to an entire 
army of new citizens. 

For the Church it has been a decisive decade in ex- 
pansion. Church membership grew from 2,739,636 to 
3,209,683. 

In this period 741 new congregations have been es- 
tablished, located in almost every state in the union, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. This is an average of al- 
most 1% each week for ten years. 

Some $33,000,000 was made available in building aid 
through the Board of National Missions for 2,145 
churches in this same time. The Board’s Fund Raising 
Campaign Service, beginning in 1950, helped 883 
churches raise over $47,900,000. 

It has become clear that our Church has become one 
of the top three or four missionary societies in the 
world. Figures are not readily available with which to 
compare our almost 3,000 missionaries at work in almost 
3,500 projects in this country and the West Indies under 
the Board of National Missions, but it is doubtful if 
more than one or two other Churches have more. 

In overseas work, 869 new missionaries and fraternal 
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workers have been sent out in ten years. We now main- 
tain a force of about 1,350 overseas, and in ten years 
have brought our expenditures in Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations to $11,617,884, which puts us third in the 
world, behind only the Methodists and Southern Bap- 
tists, each of which, about three times larger in size, 
expends between $15,000,000 and $17,000,000 annually 
on overseas work. 

Expansion in Ecumenical Mission and Relations has 
taken the form of integration or indigenization of the 
Church. The United Church in the Philippines now has 
fourteen missionaries overseas. One of the ablest pastors 
in Thailand is a Korean. United Church in Japan has 
appointed Dr. and Mrs, Kosuke Koyama to the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Chiengmai, and we help with their 
support. This is expansion in a new dimension. 

In Christian education expansion has been dramatic. 
Our forty-five church-related colleges enroll 38,715 for 
the highest in their history. Our Campus Christian min- 
istry (Westminster Foundation ) to college and univer- 
sity students grew from 117 such units in 1950 to 155 in 
1959. And currently 350,000 students are indicating a 
Presbyterian preference. 

Under the policy of the Board of Christian.Education 
to extend services closer to the churches, the number 
of Field Directors of Christian Education grew from 
nineteen in 1950 to forty-five in 1959. What is more im- 
portant, this field staff constitutes one of the best trained 
groups of Christian workers in the world today. 

For the Church it was a decade of increasing concem 
for people and their needs. 

(a) For the suffering 

Church World Service, our Protestant agency for the 
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administration of world-wide relief and rehabilitation 
needs, had programs in twenty-three countries in 1949 
(twelve in Europe, eleven in Asia), but by 1959 this 
group had grown to fifty countries in Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, and Africa. There seems little question 
but that this is the best equipped private agency to meet 
world needs which currently exists. This has been made 
possible in no small part by the generous contributions 
of Church World Service’s largest contributor, The 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. We gave 
$616,230 of the total of $2,188,796.51 contributed by 
member communions in 1959. We contributed 886,193 
pounds of clothing and added $50,000 more to send it 
overseas—which was almost twice as much as any other 
denomination in the same year. 

During the decade a growing concern for health and 
welfare in the United States culminated in the estab- 
lishment in 1958 of an Office of Health and Welfare 
under the Board of National Missions, which for the 
first time in the Church’s history became an agency 
having a working relationship with all phases of health 
and welfare. The office reported some 380 agencies or 
chaplains in 1959 having served 680,902 persons. 

Over 1,000,000 outpatients and 158,719 inpatients 
were treated in the twenty-five hospitals to which our 
Church is related in fifteen countries, 
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(b) For the aging 

The concern for people has been shown in the grow- 
ing increase in pension supplements for retired minis- 
ters and widows in need. From very little in supple- 
ments in 1950, the amount distributed in 1959 was 
$1,061,015 going to some 2,880 families. Ministers over 
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Contributions to One Great Hour of Sharing and White 
Gift Offerings increased 224 per cent. 
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sixty-five receiving less than $600 annually received a 
supplement of 66% per cent and those over eighty, 100. 

(c) For children, youth, and adults and their spiritual 
maturity 

In this important period the Christian Faith and Life 
Curriculum has continued to mature into one of the best 
possible tools for use by those who train youth and 
adults in Christian education. 

(d) For leadership 

One very important characteristic of the recent past 
in our Church has been a focus upon improving the se- 
lection, training, and quality of our leadership. 

Enrollment of ministerial students in our seminaries 
has grown from 1,189 in 1950 to 1,571 in 1960. This is a 
gain of 32.1 per cent and this in the face of a new testing 
program designed to effect greater selectivity. 

No part of the Church’s program has received greater 
financial support in the decade than the seminaries, 
which received $1,056,686 in 1959, as compared to 
$351,070 in 1950, a gain of 201 per cent. 

That this was no more than was needed is indicated 
in the fact that per capita costs per student rose in the 
seminaries from $1,170 in 1950 to $2,381 in 1960, or 104 
per cent. 

More opportunities for the training of ministers who 
are already “in service” have been provided. 

A Church Officers’ Training Program, based on a 
three-year, carefully conceived curriculum, has touched 
effectively the life of over 75 per cent of our churches. 

For the Church it was a decade of increased effort to 
communicate both with its own people and the public. 
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THE 


DECISIVE 
DECADE 


CONTINUED 


STATISTICAL FACTS 


As of December 31, 1959 


MEMBERSHIP 
Including 63,949 members in ten 
presbyteries outside the United 
States 


Gains 
Profession, reaffirmation, 
and restored 
Certificate 


Losses 
Removals by Certificate 
Other Session removals 
Deceased 
Net gain 


TOTAL CONSTITUENCY (Estimated) 


CHURCHES 
Including 244 churches in ten 
presbyteries outside the United 
States 


MINISTERS 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY 


CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 
Deacons 
Trustees 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS 
AND TEACHERS 
Total Church School Pupils 
Total Church School Teachers 
and Officers ‘ 
Total Pupils and Teachers 


BAPTISMS 


Infant baptisms 
Adult baptisms 


PRESBYTERIES 
Including the following ten pres- 
byteries outside the United 
States: the Presbyteries of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Chile, and seven 
presbyteries in West Pakistan. 


SYNODS 


COMMISSIONERS TO 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY .. 


1959 
3,209,682 


Emil Brunner has alleged that the greatest sin of the 
Church is that she withholds her gospel both from her- 
self and the world. All too conscious of this fact, our 
Church within the decade has moved to communicate 
the gospel effectively and well in new ways. 

The Church’s magazine, PRespyTERIAN Lire, in this 
decade has grown in circulation from 94,682 in 1950 to 
1,139,779 at the end of 1959, and is being read regularly 
by nearly two million people. 

A new Office of Information has been established to 
interpret the Church’s program to the public through 
newspapers and other media. 

The Department of Radio and Television has been 
enlarged and is now related to the Board of National 
Missions in order that the program resources of that 
Board may be strengthened. 

Our Church has pioneered and given strong leader- 
ship in the development of audiovisual aids designed 
to “preach the Word” and “interpret the program.” No 
other Church in Protestantism is so well equipped to 
serve communication needs in this field. 

For the Church this was a decade for the rich devel- 
opment of lay leadership. Few things have had wider 
influence in the life of our Church in the fifties than the 
dramatic and dynamic growth of the National Council 
of United Presbyterian Men. Thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of Presbyterian men have rediscov- 
ered their Church through the national meetings, now 
five in number, which are held annually nation-wide. 
And what of the women? 

Thirty-four Synodical societies; 214 Presbyterial so- 
cieties; 8,750 local organizations; contributions for the 
General Mission of $4,881,130, up from $3,088,226, a 
gain of 58 per cent—and still climbing. Is there really a 
stronger and more influential Church women’s group 
anywhere else in the world? 

And before we forget it, the decade witnessed the 
decision of the Church to ordain women to the ministry. 

There were the successful Building Funds Campaign, 
the establishment of the Executive and Field Service 
Commission; the move of several of our national agen- 
cies to the Interchurch Center. 

A world they never made? This could only be partly 
true, for the Church as one reviews the past decade. 
Surely the Church in this period was rediscovering her 
stewardship of the gospel. Looking upon the Church 
of his time, P. T. Forsyth urged it to guard against three 
insidious weaknesses: triviality, uncertainty, and com- 
placency. There was some evidence that The United 
Presbyterian Church, aware of this same need today, 
was forging ahead to break loose from all thrée. 

The Church is not our own to do with as we wish. It 
is not the possession of the minister or elders or trustees 
or even of congregational treasurers. The Church be- 
longs to God, purchased by the agony and labor of the 
Cross to serve the purposes of His holiness and love. 
What was precious to God must be reverenced by man. 

—Joun T. Peters 


Secretary of Stewardship and Promotion, 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion 
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THE CHURCH IN 


THE 
NEXT 
DECADE 


will be different when we want 


An evident change of mood is the most significant 
phenomenon of The United Presbyterian Church as it 
leaves the 1950’s and enters the 1960's. 

The challenge to America’s supremacy, the collapse 
of the summit conference, the turbulent conditions ac- 
companying large sections of mankind throwing off the 
yoke of servitude, the fear of an uncertain future and 
that resulting from tyrannies, the Damoclean sword 
of the hydrogen bomb, and the breakdown of a moral- 
ity the American people have come to assume, have 
impressed all thoughtful men with the critical nature 
of our time. 

For Christians in America there is further disillusion- 
ment which shakes them from complacency. An 
atheistic philosophy threatens to engulf the world. 
Simple belief in the reality of God with a sense of 
personal responsibility to one’s Creator no longer 
dominates a sufficient number of persons to insure the 
respect for human life and property necessary to main- 
tain a moral society. Add the realization that most of 
the cultural forces which bear upon the man in America 
are no longer dominated by the ideals and concepts of 
the Christian gospel. 

The true nature of the Christian Church and the real 
belief of its members are facing a test of stark reality 
unprecedented in the 254-year history of The United 
Presbyterian Church in America. 

In the face of all this, there is evidence of an uneasy 
conscience in the Church. We know God's instrument, 
the Church, could and should be accomplishing more 
in bringing the full impact of the Christian gospel on 
the predicament of mankind. We are beginning to 
suspect the fault is in ourselves. In the next decade the 
Church will be tested in a unique way. The indications 
of an uneasy conscience are the best intimations it will 
meet that test. 
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The Church has tremendous potential strength. It is 
never stronger than when, due to the overwhelming 
character of its situation, it is driven to a new depend- 
ence upon the Holy Spirit, invincible God, for the trans- 
forming power required and of which it is assured by 
its experience of a Sovereign God. What is not clear, 
and must become clear, is that if the Church is to 
possess that spiritual power, it must meet the divinely 
required condition. 

The condition of possessing spiritual power is re- 
pentence. There will be no transformation until the 
change is truly desired above all else. Only thus is 
there changing from old ways to new. 

The Church will be different when we want it to be 
different. Society will be different when we want it to 
be different. More men will become Christians when 
we care whether they are Christians. The Church can 
do anything it really wants to do. 

The Church has an uneasy conscience, for although 
it is more convinced than ever that the truth of God is 
essential for all men, and it knows this is more impor- 
tant than anything else, it also knows it has not been 
straining to its utmost to give this truth to men or to 
demonstrate how men live together when His Spirit is 
dominant. In this day it cannot rest easy unless it feels 
it has done its best. 

The next decade will force the Church into a situa- 
tion in which much veneer will be removed and the 
presence or absence of true faithful dependence upon 
and obedience to the Sovereign God will stand re- 
vealed. The new mood, not yet widespread but clearly 
in evidence, is to examine the Scriptures more closely 
to discover God’s truth, to condemn such inconsistencies 
of practice as become evident, and to be driven by the 
compulsion of obedience to the truth God reveals. 

—GLENN W. Moore 
Secretary of the Gencra! Council 
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Should church members take a look 
at their Board of Pensions and its 
work, they would find the following 
patterns outlined for the years ahead: 

1. For ministers and missionaries a 
good contributory pension and insur- 
ance program is in effective opera- 
tion. The plan, supplemented by 
Social Security benefits, is providing 
basic pension income for those who 
retire now and in the future. In addi- 
tion, the plan ineludes a continuation 
of salary benefits as well as a pen- 
sion for the widow, plus educational 
benefits for the children and provision 
for paying a portion of large medical 
costs for the minister and his family. 
Areas which are not adequately cov- 
ered appear to be: total and per- 
manent disability, large medical costs 
after retirement (the plan insures 
only those who are in active service 
to the Church), and provisions for 
lay persons such as church secretaries 
amd sextons who are not career-type 
persons by training (less than 40 per 
cent of the churches participate in 
Social Security for their lay em- 
ployees, though such coverage may 
be obtained ). 

2. A cooperative program in which 
emergency and welfare needs are met 
by the sharing of costs—usually 50 per 
cent by presbytery and 50 per cent 
by the Welfare Fund administered by 


at large. The Board has three stated meetings a year, in February, June (annual), and November. The executive 
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the Board. For the most part these 
funds are needed to assist older 
widows whose relatives or children 
may not be able to provide sufficient 
funds for emergency needs. Churches 
will need to continue their support 
of these presbytery needs just as they 
do their own Deacons’ Funds. 

3. Substantial amounts are being 
allocated from General Mission 
Funds to supplement the incomes of 
those who were receiving inadequate 
amounts in retirement. This group in- 
cludes individuals who retired before 
they became eligible for Social 
Security benefits and before the pur- 
chasing power of their pension dollar 
was so drastically reduced by infla- 
tion. Since this is essentially a 
“closed” group, the amounts needed 
will be reduced in future years and 
should eventually be eliminated. At 
present retired ministers and mission- 
aries receiving the lowest incomes 
have received supplements which in- 
creased their “minimum pensions” to 
approximately a $1,200-a-year level 
for a man and wife and $600 a year 
for a widow. The Church plans to in- 
crease these “minimum pensions” to 
an $1,800-a-year level for a minister 
and his wife and to $900 a year for a 
minister's widow, by 1965 if enough 
money is made available through the 
General Mission Funds. Whether 


The Board of Pensions consists of thirty-one members, distributed among six geographical areas, with no members 


committee meets seven times a year, in January, March, April, May, September, October, and December. 
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4. For a small portion of retired 

















































ministers and missionaries (less than ” 
10 per cent), the Church will need tp + 
make available suitable housing fe 2 
cilities—either in homes for the eld. = 
erly or in housekeeping homes o an 
apartments designed for independent “ 
living. On retirement many ministey 
must “vacate the manse” and ar ‘ 
faced with the problem of purchasing os 
a home or renting for the first time in the 
their lives. For older couples these 
moves present very serious problems, 
and the Board is making some prov- a 
sion for satisfying their needs. Basic ¥ 
studies and the administration of pilot le 
projects have pointed the way. The = 
progress will depend in part upon oF 
what local congregations and pres a 
byteries decide to do in this field. ™ 
United Presbyterians are continuing sa 
to assume major community responsi . 
bilities in this field—such as in homes he 
for the aged, nursing homes, care of 
the chronically ill, as well as in the . 
important provision of adequate g 
housing facilities for the aged who 
are well. The Board plans to adjust . 
its program to the availability of suit- . 
able facilities. —DoNaup L. Hissanp h 
Executive Vice-President, Board of Pension , 
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The eight United Presbyterian 
seminaries must double their enroll- 
ment by 1970 if they are to educate 
enough ministers to meet the future 
needs of the Church. 

Currently enrolled in our semi- 
naries are fewer than 1,500 bachelor 
of divinity candidates. Since there are 
almost three and a quarter million 
United Presbyterians in America, this 
means that only one out of every 2,160 
church members is studying to enter 
the ministry. Within ten years these 
schools should be enrolling about 
1,500 more students in order to cover 
the average annual replacement need, 
tosupply the pulpits of new churches, 
and to fill the various other ministries 
of the denomination. 

The 1960 General Assembly de- 
clared. that “restricting staff and pro- 
gram to minimal proportions, the 
seminaries of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. are pres- 
ently operating hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in the red—as some 
have for the last four years.” “Now 
here, you see,” as the Red Queen said 
to Alice, “it takes all the running you 
can do to stay in the same place.” 

We must enable our seminaries to 
run twice as hard if they are to pro- 
vide more and better housing, library 
facilities, and faculty members for the 
hoped-for 1,500 additional students. 
New developments in pastoral psy- 
chology, inservice and postgraduate 
training, specialized ministries to 
youth, to the inner city, to rural areas 
must become part of the programs of 
our seminaries if the Church is to 
move forward. 

Within five years, more than $26 
million will be required to provide 
additional classroom space and build 
more dormitories, chapels, libraries, 
and administrative facilities. The 
seminaries are already engaged in 
strenuous capital funds campaigns to 
meet these needs. Paradoxically, 
these drives make it almost impos- 
sible to request additional operating 
funds from the same constituency. 

The problem of meeting the sem- 
inaries’ long-range and short-term fi- 
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SEMINARIES: ENROLLMENT MUST DOUBLE 











OUR EIGHT THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 





Year Enroll- 
Seminary Location President Estab. ment Faculty 
Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pa. Clifford E. Barbour 1794 343 30 
(acting) 

Princeton Princeton, N. J. James |. McCord 1812 473 37 
McCormick Chicago, Ill. Arthur R. McKay 1829 316 27 
Dubuque Dubuque, lowa Gaylord M. Couchman1852 146 10 
Louisville Louisville, Ky. Frank H. Caldwell 1853 166 14 
Johnson Smith Charlotte, N. C. Rufus P. Perry 1867 28 6 
Bloomfield Bloomfield, N. J. Theodore A. Rath 1868 11 10 
San Francisco San Anselmo, Calif. Theodore A. Gill 1871 240 34 
1723 168 


nancial needs does not lend itself to 
an easy solution. Nor does the task of 
finding and educating enough prom- 
ising young scholars to maintain the 
ideal ratio of ten students to one in- 
structor. 

Eight to ten years of post high- 
school education are necessary be- 
fore anyone can be asked to teach in 
a United Presbyterian seminary. 
Some scholars, because of the nature 
of their specialty, must undergo even 
more years of study to equip them- 
selves for their work. 

This year the Board of Christian 
Education, together with the Council 
on Theological Education and United 
Presbyterian Women, granted $77,- 
450 in graduate fellowships to thirty- 
five young scholars who are working 
toward their doctorates. These young 
persons will eventually become avail- 


able for posts in seminaries, church- 
related colleges, or the boards and 
agencies of the Church. 

The graduate fellowship program, 
begun by the Church in 1958, will 
need to expand, and additional funds 
must be made available so that the 
seminaries can face the inevitable in- 
flux of new students with a sufficient 
number of well-trained professors. 

In order to maintain the high qual- 
ity of theological education in our 
seminaries ...to educate enough min- 
isters for a growing Church . . . to 
provide graduate work for superior 
students . . . to obtain the necessary 
capital funds... . to build securely for 
the future of the Kingdom of God... 
the Church must make the resources 
available. 


—GayLorp M. CoucHMAN 
Chairman, Council on Theologica! Education 
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The Next Decade: MISSION TO AMERICA 


In Arthur Miller’s play, The Cruci- 
ble, a tormented man dies when his 
adversaries pile great stones upon 
his chest. At last his strength gives 
out, and he can endure no more. 

Something of the sort comes to 
mind when we view the Presbyterian 
mission responsibility in the U.S.A. 
in the years ahead. Problems as 
weighty as great stones seem to pile 
on top of each other, straining the 
Church’s ability to sustain their 
weight. 

The towering gain in population is 
one such monolithic shape. Around 
100,000,000 people, experts say, will 
be added to the U.S. population in 
the next twenty-five years; church 
membership mounts at a slower rate 
(about 50,000 last year). The Rever- 
end Jon L. Regier, executive director 
of the Division of Home Missions, 
notes: “If we are content to keep the 
wheels running in our present ruts, 
sixty million of these new souls will 
never be related to the body of Christ. 
Is that nothing to us?” 

Heaped on top of population pres- 
sures are population shifts. We are a 
tumbleweed nation, observes The 
New York Times, “a restless people, 
and nothing can be done about it.” 
This tumbling about means that new 
people turn up in new places. In the 
Los Angeles area, 800 to 1,000 new 
people arrive every day. Urban areas 
like St. Paul-Minneapolis are talking 
about topping 2,500,000 by 1975. The 
Washington, D.C., area has gained 
600,000 since 1950. New rearrange- 
ments of people require new 
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churches. 

Population is not only skyrocket- 
ing; it is blending. Airplane pilots 
noted it first: the way cities and vil- 
lages and suburbs are running to- 
gether in long strips like giant pans- 
ful of fried eggs. Rural America feels 
the jolt in reverse. An advertisement 
in Business Week declared, “Almost 
2 million American farmers disap- 
peared without a trace between 1940 
and 1955.” This dwindling raises 
grave and almost insoluble problems 
in our ministry to scattered popula- 
tions. 

What does it say to the Church that 
America is becoming ever more 
highly urbanized and industrial? Ex- 
perts on automation say that the day 
is coming when workers will have a 
three- or four-day restover each week. 
Will the church provide a week-end 
ministry for these hordes on the 
move? Laymen will be needed, says 
Marshall Scott, of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations, to 
make realistic penetration into the 
workingman’s world. 

In the inner core of the nation’s 
cities, the need for man’s reconcilia- 
tion to God is so acute that mission 
workers despair that it can ever be 
brought about without radical 
changes in approach. At the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, some plain-speaking 
city men declared that present sup- 
port of inner-city work “is so meager” 
that unless greater funds are made 
available, they recommend “we no 
longer present the inner city as a 
major part of our mission.” 


If the church is to remain in the 
city, it must face the facts of life op 
integration. Already 55 per cent of 
New York’s 960,000 Protestants are 
Negro or Puerto Rican; Chicago has 
had an influx of both Negroes and 
Southern whites; Negroes and Span- 
ish-speaking families are flowing into 
San Francisco. Nothing short of full 
multi-membership can match up with 
the realities of the world of tomorrow, 

On all sides, the great stones of 
juvenile delinquency, of narcotics 
addiction and alcoholism, of mental 
illness, of child neglect and of endless 
needs of the human heart fall about 
us with unremitting clatter. Under 
lying all is a sense of moral perplex 
ity: can the Church maintain its 
strength in the midst of forces that 
whittle away at spiritual vitality? A 
recent writer calls us a nation of 
“white collar crime,” shot through 
with iniquities perpetrated by people 
who should know better. Men who 
note the rise in religious activity say 
mass conformity vitiates its spiritual 
authenticity. 

“The past is going fast; if there is 
one thing we can predict, it is 
change,” writes Peter F. Drucker in 
Landmarks of Tomorrow. “We have to 
look upon the new tasks as opportuni- 
ties rather than . . . threatening risks.” 

“Great stones they lay upon 
his chest until he plead ay 
or nay. They say he give 
them but two words... 
“More weight.’”—The Cru- 


cible ; 
—KENNETH G. NEIGH 
General Secretary, Board of National Missions 
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meets twice a year. 
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The Board of National Missions consists of sixty-five members, distributed among six areas, with twelve members 
at large. The Board has three stated meetings a year (February, April, and September). The executive committee 


Ministry through languages and dialects .... 50 
New churches organized during the past 

ne ee ere a yon SS 400 
New churches provided aid in building 

during the past five years............... 464 
Other churches aided in building during 

ee pst TVG. VOONS: 6 ieee ck Sse ee es 798 
Enrollment.in 37 day schools, 15 boarding 

schools, 2 training schools, and 12 

ER en oe ae ge es ae ee 12,446 
Patients treated in 4 hospitals and 19 

dispensaries and clinics ...........+-0: 70,329 
Miles traveled by 51 Sunday school 

missionaries we ea . 1,097,182 

Number of families visited ......... mee 
Projects in ministry to military personnel 

in civilian communities ...........-.+55. 34 
Grants through Division of Jarvie 

Commonweal Service® ...sccvecdvcvees $817,500 

21 


. $11,857,201 









The Next Decade: FOR A TRAINED CHRISTIAN MIND 


The Board of Christian Education consists of forty-eight members repre- The Scottish people, celebrating 
senting all areas of the United States. The Board meets three times a year: the 400th anniversary of their 
an annual meeting in February, and stated meetings in April and November. Church, are remembering that the 
An executive committee of fifteen meets as necessary. Presbyterian enthusiasm for the 
trained mind is credited with chang. 
1959 TOTAL EXPENDITURES ing their country from a land of 
Church Officer Training rustics to a land of scholars. Ameri- 
can Presbyterians followed this tradi- 
tion, contributing more than their 
share to the academic strength of this 
Higher Education country. 
United Presbyterian Church-related colleges But in the last half of the twentieth 
Enrollment in United Presbyterian colleges century, it is not yet clear whether we 
Faculty, 2,365, an approximate ratio of one fac- are gaining or losing ground. 
ulty member to every twelve students On the positive side is the educa- 
College students in the U.S.A. indicating United Presbyterian tion of our adults in the Christian 
preference faith. Ten years ago about a thousand 
persons attended leadership training 
schools. In 1959 it was over 13,000. 
Laymen’s institutes, church officer 
training, camps for adults and fami- 
lies, the Laymen’s Theological Li- 
brary and the new Westminster 
Guides to the Bible all attest to the 
Presbyterian conviction that men can 

Total grants awarded academic year 1959-1960 serve God better with finely tuned 

Number of Fellows (including 17 “‘renewers’’) and well-stocked minds. But during 
Camps, Conferences, and Specialized Projects the 1960’s these projects must be ex- 

Young people at 136 junior resident camps panded merely to keep up with the 

(plus 1,900 counselors) rapidly increasing adult membership 

Young people at 340 junior high camps , of our churches. 

(plus 3,060 counselors) And, with some three million adults 

Young people enrolled at 185 senior high conferences ; in our constituency, it is plain that 

(plus 2,176 advisers) only a fraction of all United Presby- 

Young people from 18 states at study service and specialized terians have benefited from education 

projects (nationally sponsored) programs. For this reason the Board 

Young adults in summer service and study, over of Christian Education will continue 
to emphasize the teaching of adults 
for quite some time to come. 

On the negative side is the critical 
situation in many of our forty-five 
colleges. A good number of the cam- 
pus buildings are seventy-five to one 
Publication Division hundred years old; most are too small 

Total volume of business in all areas in 1959 for present needs, and a few are actu- 

Westminster Press titles published in 1959 ally unsafe for occupancy. 

(Religious, 39; juvenile, 21; adult nonfiction, 1) One United Presbyterian-related 
Westminster Press titles currently in print college was recently warned by its 
Westminster Press titles projected for 1960 accrediting agency that the library is 

(Religious, 46; juvenile, 18) inadequate. It is a good library of 

Sale of books and supplies marketed through regular 40,000 volumes, but the building has 

bookstores all over the country study space for fewer than 10 pet 


Pastors attending 66 seminars 
63 per cent of pastors participated. 


Campuses having student work 
A total of $894,000 was appropriated in 1959 
by the Board for the Church's ministry to college 
and university students through the Westminster 


Foundations. 
Service loans to students preparing for church vocations 


Graduate Fellowship Program 


Leadership Training Schools 
Synod leadership training schools 
Attendance 
United Presbyterian women's schools 
Attendance 
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cent of the students. The chemistry 
department at another college is lo- 
cated in a dark and dingy basement. 
Because chemical fumes have no 
adequate means of escape, the loca- 
tion is hazardous to the health of 
students and faculty. 

But even more pressing is the prob- 
lem of getting and holding good 
teachers. Administrators must look 
for three qualifications: scholarship, 
Christian belief, and (too often) a 
willingness to work for less money 
than another college would pay. 

There is no uniformity in salary 
levels among United Presbyterian- 
related colleges. The minimum-maxi- 
mum salaries for full professors range 
from $3,600-$4,950 to $9,000-$12,000. 
It is possible for a full professor at 
one of these colleges to receive over 
three times as much as a full professor 
at another. 

Yet never were our colleges more 
desperately needed. During the 
1960's the nation’s college enrollment, 
now 3,500,000, will almost certainly 
double because of rising population, 
and may triple because an increasing 
percentage of young people want to 
go to college. 

In 1954 the General Assembly de- 
cided that the Church must be re- 
sponsible for 10 per cent of the col- 
leges’ educational expenses, plus a 
challenge fund of one million. But we 
have never done better than meeting 
roughly a half of that minimum re- 
sponsibility. 

Our 155 Westminster Foundation 
centers are able to serve only a third 
of the 300,000 Presbyterian students 
at tax-supported and private colleges. 
Yet by 1970 there will be at least 
600,000 who list Presbyterian prefer- 
ence. Obviously this program must 
be vastly enlarged. 

Our Church maintains a team of 
two persons, one white and one 
Negro, to work with congregations 
that request help in dealing with 
racial tensions. This special field proj- 
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ect has proved eminently helpful, but 
the magnitude of the nation-wide 
problem requires that this work be 
expanded. 

It will be true for some years to 
come that, as the Board of Christian 
Education wrote in its report to Gen- 
eral Assembly this year, emphasis 
must be laid upon “the need of the 
adult to wrestle with Scripture and 


Drawing by Garrett Price, 
Copr. © 1957 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


theology so that he [can] responsibly 
interpret the faith to other persons 
from infancy to old age.... Every 
adult Christian must recognize that 
he is called to be a disciple and that 
ignorance of the essentials of his faith 
is a demonstration of his irresponsi- 
bility to his calling.” 
—Witt1AM A. MORRISON 
General Secretary, Board of Christian Education 
23 











The Next Decade: ONE GOSPEL, ONE TASK 


In the next ten years, the work of 
the Christian Church abroad will 
make increased demands upon the 
resources of personnel and funds of 
the Churches in the United States. 
We will be forced to realize the im- 
plications of the fact that although 
Protestants, now 8 per cent of the 
world’s population, are slowly grow- 
ing in numbers, we are decreasing in 
relation to the total population. By 
2000 a.v., we will be down to 5 per 
cent of the population, unless the 
work of the Church is accelerated in 
the 1960's. 

Our personnel and funds will have 
to be distributed more flexibly than 
at present. Careful studies will be 
made to discover the responsive and 
strategic situations, and resources as- 
signed accordingly. No geographical 
area of mission work can assume that 
just because it received a certain 
amount of aid in the last ten years, it 
will continue to receive it in the next. 

Such flexibility the 
Church to adjust more readily to 


will enable 
changing political situations. When 
doors close in one country, our new 
adaptability will enable us to go for- 
ward in another. 

nurses, and 
doctors in U.S.A. Churches and in 


Ministers, teachers, 
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other nations will increasingly serve 
at times outside their own countries. 
The work of the world-wide Church 
will be one task, and will increasingly 
require the best person for the job, 
no matter where he comes from. Mis- 
sionaries will be appointed from 
every country and Church. All will 
share in the task, and no missionary 
group will be of one nationality or 
color. 

Career missionaries will continue 
to be the backbone of the Churches’ 
work abroad, but an increased num- 
ber of specialized short-term ap- 
pointees will be required. Christians 
in secular employment overseas will 
also increasingly regard their work 
as a missionary opportunity. 

Special attention will be given 
during the 1960’s to geographical 
areas where the gospel has never 
been preached, and to areas of social 
change where the Christian message 
has not yet been accepted. There will 
be a concentration of effort upon the 
rapidly growing industrial areas in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

All these plans will be increasingly 
made on an interdenominational and 
international basis. A particular de- 
nomination will still carry a large 
measure of individual responsibility, 
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but will assume it only after consulta- 
tion with others. An increasing share 
of the Churches’ resources will be 
assigned without regard to denomina- 
tional background. We United Pres- 
byterians will find ourselves assisting 
churches which we did not establish 
as well as churches in areas with 
which we are not now familiar. 

Such world planning will not be 
limited to those Churches which are 
members of the World Council of 
Churches or to those historic de- 
nominations which are regarded as 
our natural friends. Increasingly, at 
local and regional levels, the barriers 
will be lowered between the historic 
Churches and the so-called “fringe 
groups’ or sects. We have much to 
contribute to one another. 

All this assumes that the Church 
everywhere will be awake to its task 
and will seek, under God, to discover 
its own real purpose in the world. 
Only then can we share effectively in 
the plan and purpose which God has 
had from the beginning for the re- 
conciliation of all of mankind to Him- 
self in Jesus Christ. 


—JoHN Coventry SMITH 


General Secretary, Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
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The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
consists of sixty-six members, distributed among six 
areas. The Commission has an executive committee 


1959 TOTAL EXPENDITURES ..... Peerrer ey yo ce ee 


IN ECUMENICAL MISSION: 
Overseas countries in which the Commission 
PE ks iw CENA Ha we eh ete Pee OF ee 25 
Missionaries and fraternal workers (including 
71 special term and affiliated missionaries) . 1,356 


On five continents there are ministers, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, professors, agriculturalists, printers, engi- 


neers, and fraternal workers 
Ordained national pastors closely related .. 3,851 
Overseas congregations, historically related. .6,568 


Communicants in these national churches. 825,843 
(Figures incomplete from China) 
Christian constituency....... ociny eb idnalle. ayegee apaeene 


Educational institutions with which we are 
cooperating (includes Korean Bible clubs). . 865 


[Oy SN co cick i nddke aah dks 166,062 
Patients treated in the 6,282 beds of 25 hospitals 
> which we are related in 15 countries. . 158,719 


Ov'patients treated in dispensaries and 


MTR ETE Tee ee 1,061,207 
easing use is made of radio, films, recording, liter 
methods, airplanes, community centers, student 
»stels, mobile Clinic all with the purpose of reach 


new millions with the gospel 
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of seventeen. The Commission has stated meetings in 
March, June, September, and December. The executive 
committee meets nine times a year. 


. +--+. $11,617,884 


IN ECUMENICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
THE COMMISSION: 


Cooperates through: 


World Council of Churches with 171 
Churches in 50 lands. 


World Presbyterian Alliance with 78 
Churches in 52 lands. 


National Council of Churches of Christ 
with 33 U.S. communions. 


American Bible Society with 55 U.S. 
communions and 23 other national 
Bible Societies. 


Fostered ecumenical participation in 1959 through: 

Junior year abroad program—42 students in 13 edu- 
cational institutions in 10 countries 

Ecumenical work camp experiences—involving more 
than 68 United Presbyterian students 

Overseas study seminar—in Brazil—22 students 
from 13 countries 

Youth caravan—10 young people from 6 lands. 

Correspondence with laymen overseas—1,300 in 70 


lands 
Through the Division of Ecumenical Relations, increas- 
ing attention is devoted to studies and conversations 
for the advancement of communication with sister 
Churches in the U.S. and across the world. 
25 











HOW MUCH 
SHOULD 

A 
CONGREGATION 
CONTRIBUTE 


TO THE GENERAL 
MISSION OF 
OUR CHURCH? 













































































1. What is the General Mission Program of The 
United Presbyterian Church? 

The General Mission program is the combined work 
of the churches beyond their immediate areas, includ- 
ing work in presbyteries, synods, and through General 
Assembly agencies. 


2. How does this differ from the General Assembly 
General Mission Program? 

It does not differ. The General Assembly Program is 
the major part of the General Mission Program and in- 
cludes that portion of the program administered by 
General Assembly agencies. This program is*the pri- 
mary responsibility of each church. 


3. What are the other elements of the General Mis. 
sion Program? 

Besides the General Assembly General Mission Pro- 
gram (which also includes Youth Budget), these ele- 
ments include: (a) approved synod and presbytery 
causes, (b) United Presbyterian Women’s Organiz- 
tion giving, (c) special offerings, such as One Great 
Hour of Sharing and White Gift. 


4. Why is the General Mission Program important? 
Because of Christ’s injunction, “Go... and teach all 
nations.” It is important to the life of the whole Church. 


5. What are examples of the General Assembly 

General Mission Program? 

> A mission hospital for unreached tribal people in 
Africa. 

> Establishing new churches and mobile ministries at 
home and abroad. 

& Ministry to college students. 

> Enlarging our eight seminaries so that they can in- 
struct nearly 3,000 new ministers by 1975. 


6. Haven't we been supporting the General Assem- 
bly General Mission Program? 

Yes. Per capita giving for the General Assembly Gen- 
eral Mission Program has risen from $4.39 in 1950 to 
$7.83 in 1959. 


7. Seven dollars and eighty-three cents per year 
comes to fifteen cents per week, hardly the price of 6 
good soda at the drugstore. But how much should ¢ 
congregation contribute to the world mission of ovr 
Church? 

That depends on what we want the Church to be: 
“An outreaching, pioneering Church? A Church with 
eager hands and impatient feet for the service of the 
Master? A teaching Church? A nurturing Church? A 
growing Church? A staying Church? An_ inclusive 
Church? A serving Church? A sharing Church? Then 
we must seek to make it a missionary Church, in the 
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absolute sense—a Church committed to the full work 
of the gospel in the whole world.” (Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse. ) 

The General Assembly itself has recommended a 
“two for one ratio.” 


8. What do you mean by the two for one ratio? 

General Assembly recommends that each church 
strive to reach a level of giving at which $1 is given for 
General Mission Program for each $2 spent locally. 
Special receipts for building fund or remodeling are 
not included. Each congregation figures out what this 
level means for itself in dollar terms by a process called 
Self-Allocation. After a church has reached the two 
for one ratio, then such a church strives for an equal 
division of all money given, that is, 50 per cent for local 
expenses, 50 per cent for mission. 


9. Is there a time schedule on this? 

General Assembly has recommended that each 
church’ strive to reach the two for one level of giving 
by 1962. 


10. Is there a recommended increase for the Gen- 
eral Assembly General Mission Program for 1961? 

Yes. It is requested that each church increase its 1961 
giving to General Assembly causes by 25 per cent over 
1960. However, each church will make its own decision. 


11. How is this plan for increase presented to the 
churches? 
Through the Every Church Visitation. 


12. What is the Every Church Visitation? 

Each presbytery was requested by the 172nd General 
Assembly to visit every church within its bounds to 
discuss the General Mission Advance program for 1961. 
Under our United Presbyterian form of government, 
the presbytery is responsible for seeing that the Gen- 
eral Mission Program of our denomination is adequately 
presented to the local churches and that they under- 
stand the needs to be met through their General Mission 


giving. 


13. Who makes the visitation? 

The visitation is made by teams of two representing 
the presbytery meeting with the session, trustees, and 
other congregational leaders of each church. The team 
makes a “Proposal” to each church. 


14. What is the “Proposal for Your Church”? 

“A Proposal for Your Church” is an official form ex- 
tended by presbytery. It contains the Self-Allocation 
figures of the local church for 1960, and the 1961 rec- 
ommendation, which is a 25 per cent increase over 
1930. Each local group then makes a recommendation 
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to the budget planning group of its church. 


15. If a congregation accepts the 25 per cent in- 
crease, will this bring the church to its two for one 
1962 program goal? 

This depends on the past giving record of the church. 
When we look at the projected program of our Church 
nationally, we can see that over the total Church it 
would take several such increases to meet needs that 
exist today. The 25 per cent is a step forward and could 
be more than this for many churches. 


16. If we are paying on a church building program, 
are we still expected to increase our General Mission 
giving by 25 per cent? 

Many churches are involved in special financial ef- 
forts. The Great Commission does not say, “Go. . . and 
teach all nations, except when you are in a building 
program.” If we are meeting local needs, it is also 
important to meet the General Mission needs in all 
the world. 


17. Our church has made an advance each year. 
Are we expected to continue the advances year after 
year? 

It is a question of need. This increase is only part of 
what is needed to carry forward the Mission of our 
Church. Each church is being asked to reach its highest 
potential. The limit of our sacrificing. response is the 
limit of the love of Jesus Christ expressed in His sacri- 
fice on the Cross: A church that has made significant 
advances probably plans to continue to grow in a syste- 
matic way. 


18. What difference will it make if our church ac- 
cepts the General Mission Advance Program for 1961? 

Quite often a church feels it is all alone in the area 
of mission. The fact is, however, that there are over 
9,000 churches joined in unity for mission. If each 
church increased its General Assembly General Mission 
giving by 25 per cent, there would be over $6,000,000 
to meet more needs. 

This increase would expand the work of our Church 
in new church development, United Presbyterian col- 
leges, the ministry to students, spreading the gospel 
in other countries, and many other areas where our 
Church is at work. 

Your greater response might save the life of a child 
refugee, bring the gospel to a person who has never 
heard the Christian story, or furnish. needed medical 
supplies in a hospital. It would be difficult to over- 
emphasize how really important and how desperately 
needed your help is in this day. 


—Marvin C. WILBUR 


Secretary, Program Materials 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion 
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CURRENT OPERATING PROGRAM FOR 1961 


BASIC OPERATING PROGRAM 


Christian Education ....... $3,889,903 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations ree oF 7,533,038 
National Missions Ras 10,509,583 
Pensions 7 1,028,725 
Theological Education 1,250,150 
General Services & Programs x 2,575,709 
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General Council Budget: 

Dept. of Stewardship and Promotion 

Dept. of Public Relations 

Dept. of Finance and C.R.A. 

Executive & Field Service 

Miscellaneous Operations , 

National Council of United Presbyterian Men 

Underwriting Presbyterian Life 

United Presbyterian Foundation 

Ministry to Service Personnel kan ; 175,750 
Educational Assistance , .. 242,500 


Cooperating Agencies 
American Bible Society .. 114,000 
National Council of Churches eee bie sae 132,000 
World Council of Churches dl 69,892 
World Presbyterian Alliance 32,000 


TOTAL BASIC OPERATING PROGRAM $27,135,000 
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PRIORITY ‘““UNMET NEEDS'’ PROGRAM Christian Education 


Services to candidates for Church vocations 78,000 

FOR 1961 Continuing education of ministers 150,000 

The first $250,000 to be received from churches in 228.000 
excess of $27,135,000 will be applied as follows: Pensions me 


Theological Education Inadequate pensions a. as 28,000 


Louisville Seminary Buildings $250,000 $1 000,000 
f , 


The next $750,000 in excess of $27,385,000 will be 
prorated in direct proportion to the agency totals 
shown: 


The receipts beyond $28,135,000 will be apportioned 
among the participating agency totals until $42,950,838 
National Missions have been received. The specific items are: 


Inner City Ministries 100,000 Christian Education 
Radio and Television 63,000 Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
New Church Development Personnel 100,000 National Missions 
ailiae deena Pensions 
$263,000 ‘a ae 
Ecumenical Mission & Relations Theological Education 
Africa—To evangelize unreached tribal areas.. 100,000 
Indonesia—Training for Church and Christian 
community leadership 40,000 
Brazil—Cooperation with Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church evangelism program 50,000 
Strategic overseas area projects of rapid 
population growth 41,000 


231,000 


VALIDATED GENERAL ASSEMBLY GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM FOR 1961 $42,950,838 
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A NEW Way 


FOLKS OVER 55 GET 
MORE OUT OF LIFE 


make their money 
go further 


if you're 55 and over — employed or retired —you are eligible to join the 
American Association of Retired Persons and take advantage of these benefits. 


e 25% DISCOUNT ON PRESCRIPTIONS, DRUGS, BRAND-NAME VITA- 
MINS AND MEDICINAL SUPPLIES e YOUR OWN MAGAZINE AND NEWS 
BULLETIN ¢ LOW-COST GROUP HOSPITAL-SURGICAL-MEDICAL INSUR- 
ANCE (for those 65 and over) e LOW-COST GROUP TRAVEL TOURS ABROAD 
¢ YOUR OWN MODERN NURSING HOME e YOUR OWN HOSPITALITY 


CENTER IN FLORIDA ¢ MANY, MANY OTHER BENEFITS 


Now you can make your Golden Years as wonderful as you always 
hoped they would be. With AARP’s complete program of non- 
profit services, your money will go further, last longer, buy more. 
In addition, AARP’s Washington, D. C. staff is working to improve 
many aspects of living for people 55 and over—working for in- 
creased and adequate housing for older people, low-cost nursing 
homes, employment, educational and recreational opportunities. 


Here are only a FEW ways AARP helps you live better right away! 


1. SAVE 25% AND MORE WITH OUR AMAZING 

DRUG PURCHASING PLAN 
AARP’s non-profit Drug Service puts extra value in your budget 
by saving you at least 25% off the retail price of medicines. 


How is this amazing money-saving plan possible? Because of our 
300,000 plus membership, we buy directly from brand-name 
manufacturers at the lowest possible prices. And since AARP is 
a strictly non-profit organization—we pass these savings on to you! 
AARP’s licensed pharmacists fill your order with meticulous care 
and mail the items to you promptly! AARP even pays postage. 
You pay for what you get only after the postman delivers it. Natu- 
rally, all purchases carry a money-back guarantee. 


2. NON-PROFIT TRAVEL TOURS ABROAD 

Now that you have more time for pleasure in your life, you can 
make your most cherished dreams of travel come true . . . and at 
tremendous savings. On an AARP tour, you travel in comfort at 
budget prices, with congenial companions who share similar in- 
terests. Each group has a friendly, experienced guide who relieves 
you of all the usual tiresome details. With AARP, travel becomes 
the rich, rewarding experience you always hoped it would be. 
And when you return home once more, you'll look back on a host 
of thrilling memories shared with new-found friends. And all this 
for a price hundreds of dollars below commercial tour prices. 


3. FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO A FUN-AND-FACT- 
PACKED MAGAZINE DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR YOU 


Now there’s no longer any need to feel “left out of things” because 
every other month you will receive MODERN MATURITY, the 
magazine designed exclusively for men and women 55 and over. 
Each colorful issue is crammed from cover to cover with ideas, 
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Proof of AARP’s effectiveness in helping America’s older 
citizens help themselves lies in the fact that more and more 
church, state, and local groups are turning to AARP for 
advice and consultation every day. We welcome inquiries 
from leaders and stand ready to assist in every way. 











information and valuable reports on every aspect of senior life . . . 
including many ways to get the most from your retirement dollar. 
You'll find news of your Association’s latest legislative activities. 
Also, here are articles on health, food, employment ideas, housing, 
books, hobbies—plus reports by outstanding experts on Social Se- 
curity benefits and many, many other topics to keep you com- 
pletely up to date with the wonderfully exciting world of today. 
Each issue contains magnificent full-color photographs of Amer- 
ica’s glorious scenic wonders. 

If you are 55 or over—whether employed or retired—AARP is Your 
organization. To join, simply mail the coupon below. SEND NO 
MONEY—we'll bill you later for only $2.00 for your entire year’s 
membership. Yes—$2.00 is all it costs to be part of this wonderful 
non-profit organization of people just like you. And you'll easily 
save this small amount the first time you use AARP’s Drug Service. 
As soon as we receive the coupon, we'll send you your Membership 
Card, your first copy of MODERN MATURITY and full details 
on all the many marvelous benefits to which you are entitled. 

So, don’t delay. The time to take advantage of all the money- 
saving services which AARP offers you is right now! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
American Association of Retired Persons 
Du Pont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Please enroll me as a member of AARP. Send my member- 
ship card and full details of the benefits to which I am 
entitled. 
C2 I am enclosing $2. 


| 
C Bill me for $2 yearly dues. 
| 
| 
! 


“; 
Dept. P-10 | 


Name 





( please print) 
Address 





Zone_____ State 
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Father Gustave Weigel 


r Is no news when a Protestant writes 
a book om Roman Catholicism, or 
when a Catholic writes a book on Prot- 
estantism. This has been going on for a 
long time, all too often shedding little 
glory on the brains or charity of the 
authors. 

But when two distinguished theolo- 
gians, one a United Presbyterian and the 
other a Roman Catholic, join forces to 
write one book (An American Dialogue, 
published this month by Doubleday & 
Company), it is important news to the 
adherents of both branches of Christian- 
ity. Excepting the Bible and a handful 
of medieval devotional classics, there are 
probably few works of religious thought 
that are widely read by both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. We hope that 
An American Dialogue will be added to 
the small list. For this book can make the 
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receptive reader a better Protestant or 
Catholic, and a better Christian in his 
relations with other Christians with 
whom he must conscientiously differ. 

The Presbyterian author is the Rev- 
erend Robert McAfee Brown, Auburn 
Professor of Systematic Theology at Un- 
ion Theological Seminary in New York. 
The Roman Catholic is Father Gustave 
Weigel, Professor of Ecclesiology at 
Woodstock College School of Divinity, 
Maryland. Dr. Brown writes the first half 
of the book, “A Protestant Looks at Ca- 
tholicism.” Father Weigel writes the sec- 
ond half, “A Catholic Looks at Prot- 
estantism.” 

Two better men for the job could 
hardly have been selected. Each writes 
with manifest respect for the religious 
background of the other; each is firm in 
loyalty to his own; each is candid and 
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The Reverend Robert McAfee Brown 


unsparing in voicing complaints. If any 
church discussion group is looking ior 
something to liven up a scheduled meet- 
ing this fall, An American Dialogue can 
be recommended without hesitation. 

One of the graying ghosts laid by this 
book is the notion that the Roman Cath- 
olics are “taking over” by sheer force of 
numbers. Although the numerical 
strength of Catholics in our large east- 
ern cities may make urban. Protestants 
feel submerged, in the nation as a whole 
the Protestant-Catholic ratio has not 
changed significantly in more than thirty 
years. r 

In his chapter “Beer, Ballots, Birth 
Control, Bingo—and All That,” Dr. 
Brown offers a brilliant explanation of 
Protestant ulcers over Church-and-State 
relations. “The proper idea that ‘truth 
has not the same rights as error’ has been 
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ansformed by the [Roman] Church into 
the improper idea that ‘persons in error 
have no rights at all.’ . . . For in places 
where Catholicism is the overwhelming 
majority today, it is often true that Prot- 
estants are not only not allowed to evan- 
gelize or engage in public worship . . . 
but that they are frequently deprived of 
their civil liberties, sometimes actively 
persecuted, and occasionally killed. . . . 
The Protestant also has a very genuine 
concern about what the existence of the 
present Spanish pattern says about the 
future American pattern.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Brown is 
sympathetic with the Catholic confronted 
with contradictory Protestant criticisms. 
When a Catholic clergyman comments 
on Federal aid to education, Protestants 
say that the hierarchy is involved in poli- 
tics; when “McCarthyism became a men- 
ace stalking the land,” the Protestant cry 
became, “Why doesn’t . . . the hierarchy 
condemn McCarthy?” 

Thus, comments Dr. Brown, Catholics 
“could have met all Protestant objection 
by the simple expedient of simultaneous- 
ly (a) staying out of politics and (b) 
getting into politics.” 

Similarly, he cites other self-canceling 
Pwotestant criticisms of Catholicism: (1) 
they all believe the same thing, (the dog- 












mas) ; and they have too many conflicting 
opinions (on Church-and-State _rela- 
tions); (2) the Church is a political en- 
tity; therefore, cardinals who vote for 
the Pope should be deprived of U.S. 
citizenship; the Church is not a political 
entity, therefore is not entitled to an 
ambassador to the Vatican. It is no won- 
der, Brown writes, that Catholics “re- 
spond either in bewilderment or despair.” 

But Dr. Brown is forthright in assert- 
ing Protestant objections he feels are 
sound. Papal infallibility, for example, 
“represents the ultimate expression of 
spiritual pride, i.e., the belief that a hu- 
man being can be the perfect and uncor- 
rupted transmitter of the word of God.” 

Father Weigel, in his chapter “The 
Protestant Fear,” ridicules the notion that 
Roman Catholics may someday “run the 
country.” He points out that Catholics 
are less than a quarter of the population, 
and that “if there is an unequivocal ques- 
tion of Protestant versus Catholic, on 
that issue all Protestants will form a 
united front. Hence there is no chance 
of Catholics taking over even with the 
aid of the halberd-bearing Papal Swiss 
Guard. . . . If the Protestants cannot run 
the country, certainly the Catholics can’t. 
There is going to be a third force which 
will take over, and it will be neither 
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Catholic nor Protestant. This third force 
already has a clear face, and it is the 
face of humanistic secularism.” 

Perhaps Father Weigel’s most telling 
point is the seeming lack, in Protestant- 
ism, of moral authority. “A simple Catho- 
lic youth,” he writes, “does know what is 
right and what is wrong in concrete cir- 
cumstances. A Protestant inay not agree 
with his norms of rightness, but he must 
certainly envy him for having answers to 
questions which inevitably face him. . . . 
I have met Protestant young people who 
are deeply worried about this lacuna in 
their lives. Even the well meant advice 
to see their ministers is not too helpful 
because they know that they do not have 
to listen to the minister. They are left to 
solve their problems by a moral feeling. 
. . . But that is only a feeling. It is not 
a principle, and young people want rea- 
sons for action.” 

Both writers see a positive side to 
Protestant-Catholic “co-existence” in this 
country. Dr. Brown says that “Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism need each 
other.” Each can learn from the other, 
he believes, and each group does better 
work when prodded by vigorous com- 
petition from the other. He calls for 
“vigilant programs of caricature-assassi- 
nation by each group on behalf of the 
other.” (Italics are Dr. Brown’s.) 

Father Weigel believes that Catholics 
and Protestants are both wrong when 
they feel menaced by each other in this 
country, But both are menaced by “the 
ever spreading religion of Americanism.” 

This “genteel secularism,” Father 
Weigel says, “has not fought religion. It 
has done much worse; it has absorbed it. 
The great Christian slogans have been 
kept. But charity now means humanitar- 
ian giving; faith means trust in American 
ideals and effort. God is not our judge, 
but our leader and helper. We do his will 
when we advance the American way. 

“This is neither Catholicism nor Prot- 
estantism,” Father Weigel asserts, and 
cautions against “fusing both religious 
visions into a starry-eyed Americanism. 
In both groups what we need is a strong 
prophetic voice warning the people 
against the worship of Moloch. 

“Difference is always an occasion for 
tension,” Father Weigel writes. “There 
are tensions between the male and the 
female, between the young and the old, 
between Catholics and Protestants. . . . 
We can live with our tensions and get 
some good of them. But in God’s name let 
us not needlessly exacerbate our fric- 
tions.” 

Perhaps the major difference in 
approach between the two sections of the 
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book is the stronger note of self-criticism 
in the Protestant half. Roman Catholic 
readers may feel that this is because there 
is more in Protestantism to criticize. As a 
Protestant, this reviewer prefers to think 
that it is because we are more practiced 
at self-criticism, and that this is one of 
our strengths. 

Although the authors are writing in 
a basically critical vein, Dr. Brown and 
Father Weigel present Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism at their best—both as 
mighty forces for our Lord Jesus Christ 
in this country. Unfortunately, neither 
Protestantism nor Catholicism is always 
at its best; both movements exhibit stu- 
pidities and sins which are embarrassing 
to the high-minded views of Dr. Brown 
and Father Weigel, and which neither 
could honestly offer to defend. 

But on the whole this Protestant 
reader finished the book with the un- 
suppressible feeling that this is the way 
American Protestants ought to see their 
Roman Catholic neighbors, and the way 
we hope that Catholic Americans will see 
us. When all the arguments are on the 
table before us, we remain the two 
strongest religious groups in this half 
of the world—both believing in God and 
in His Incarnate Son, and it looks as 
though we will be living next door to 
each other for a long time to come. 

—J.W.H. 


Campus Church 
Groups Merge 


The college student movements of four 
Protestant denominations merged this 
summer to form a United Campus Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 

Meeting at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, at the end of August, 
700 student delegates, including a num- 
ber of Presbyterians, voted to set up a 
National Council of one hundred mem- 
bers to govern the new organization. 
Representatives of the Disciples of 
Christ, Evangelical United Brethren, and 
the United Church of Christ, in addition 
to those from The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., took part in the 
merger, whose effects on the future de- 
velopment of Christian work among col- 
lege students should be far-reaching. 

Four concerns in the life of the 
Church received special attention at the 
conference. They were: the unity of the 
Church, the vocation of the Church, the 
service of the Church, and the discipline 
of the Church. 
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The members of the new Fellowship 
repeatedly expressed the hope that even- 
tual union with other Christian groups 
on college campuses might take place. 


One-Woman 
Chemistry Department 


For forty years a teacher of chemistry 
in United Presbyterian-related Sterling 
College, Sterling, Kansas, has been a 
one-woman chemistry department. Daisy 
Ruth Thompson always had to make-do 
with what little money and _ limited 
equipment were made available to her 
class work and research. Her office is in 
the corner of a dark, dingy basement 
room that serves her students as labora- 
tory and classroom. 

Miss Thompson's work receives no 
grants from outside agencies or founda- 
tions. Her chemistry library is meager 
compared with even average college li- 
braries. 

But the National Science Academy 
discovered a few years ago that Sterling 
College ranked 41st in the nation in the 
number of graduates who went on to get 
Ph.D.’s in chemistry, a remarkable stand- 
ing for a small college. 

Harry F. Lewis, vice-president of The 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, examined 
Miss Thompson’s record and asserted 
that if colleges were classified on “per 
cent of Ph.D.’s based on the number of 
men graduates, this college would have 
ranked among the top five in the coun- 

A little over a year ago, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas bestowed its highest honor 
—the Citation for Distinguished Service— 
upon this slender, erect, blue-eyed 
scholar and teacher. 


Daisy Ruth Thompson teaches chemistry 
at Sterling College, Sterling, Kansas. 


The citation read, in part: “. , . inspi 
ing teacher of chemistry whose achiev, 
ments have been reflected by th 
remarkable number of her former g 
dents who successfully mastered grady 
ate school requirements and now hg 
key scientific positions throughout th 
country.” 

Her former students are numbered 
among the nation’s leading scientist 
They include A. D. McElroy, supervise 
for research, Callery Chemical Company, 
Callery, Pennsylvania; Robert N. Ha. 
lett, U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C.; W. C. Manning, Phil. 
lips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; Dr. William H. Schechter 
new president of United Presbyterian. 
related Tarkio College, Tarkio, Missouri 

The story behind her record of PhD. 
students and the willing acceptance of 
long hours in her profession goes back 
to the days she spent as a little girl in 
Ohio. Her father opened her mind to the 
wonders of the natural world by taking 
her upon nature-study hikes to examin 
plants and insects, the birds and the soil 

Her father, she says, always assumed 
she would become a teacher. But sh 
never dreamed that her field would bk 
chemistry: “I was never particularly ip- 
terested in science.” 

When she enrolled at Sterling College, 
Ruth Thompson decided she would take 
the required course in chemistry the first 
year in order to get it out of the way. ‘1 
didn’t choose chemistry. Chemistry chose 
me,” she says, as she recalls the days 
when her fascination for this subject 
compelled her to pursue it into graduate 
school and to make it her life’s work. 

Miss Thompson’s one major complaint 
is lack of time. She never has enough 
of it to complete all the aims she sets for 
herself. She has always carried a crush 
ing teaching load—twenty-six “contact” 
hours a week, almost twice the recom- 
mended number. Her portfolio includes 
general chemistry, qualitative analysis 
quantitative analysis, organic chemistry, 
physical chemistry, advanced inorganic, 
and chemistry problems. In addition are 
the hours spent in the laboratory for each 
course. 

Ruth Thompson has a simple, yet pr 
found faith. She deplores the seeming 
conflict between Christianity and science, 
which she believes to be an artificial com 
flict. “It is so simply because we dont 
understand either or both. The Creator 
of the universe is, after all, the author of 
the Bible. 

“I observe a good bit of order and 
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law in the world,” she says. “And my 
Christian faith helps me understand how 
God is working out his purposes.” 

Her chief enjoyment through the 
years, she says, has been that of watching 
the love of learning develop in her stu- 
dents. She has seen many students get 
the “romance” of study, and she has 
helped them develop latent powers of 
analysis and observation that have bene- 
fited science and industry the world over. 


W.C.C. Adopts Huge 
Relief Plan 


Approval of a massive program of 
Christian assistance to areas of acute 
human need was given by the Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Scotland in late 
August. The Committee called upon the 
Churches to “act imaginatively and gen- 
erously” both through their own mission- 
ary and service agencies and through the 
inter-chureh channels of the Council. It 
also asked for government aid to refu- 
gees. 

The program includes three lines of 
action. The Council’s Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees will 
develop comprehensive demonstration 
projects in carefully chosen areas. It will 
extend its material aid program with a 
view to providing resources until the 
projects can be gotten under way. It will 
recruit and train Christian men and 
women with technical competence to 
serve in these areas. 

Dr. Leslie E. Cooke, director of the 
Division, spoke to the committee and 
several hundred townspeople of St. An- 
drews and neighboring communities 
present for the open meeting. He told of 
some practical examples of the type of 
aid envisioned. The Bengal Refugee 
Service Project in Calcutta will tackle the 
mammoth problem of refugees in the 
Calcutta area. It plans to assist university 
students who are refugees and to estab- 
lish technical training schools to help 
refugees find employment. A demonstra- 
tion project is planned for Chile to assist 
in developing better agricultural meth- 
ods 


The report of the Division said that 
the extension of its work outside Europe 
has brought the Churches “face to face 
with desperate distress, misery, and need 
on a vast scale... . 

“The many armed conflicts since the 
end of World War II and the succession 
of great natural catastrophes to which 
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Queen Mother Elizabeth arrives at St. Giles Cathedral, Edinburgh, for worship 


service marking fiftieth anniversary of the 


these areas have been prone have given 
the Churches the occasion for a new at- 
tempt to deal with these problems.” 


More Churches 
Join World Council 


Eight Churches in Asia, Africa, and 
the Middle East were admitted to the 
membership of the World Council of 
Churches at the annual meeting of its 
Central Committee in St. Andrews, Scot- 
land. They will become full members in 
six months, thus bringing to 178 the total 
number of communions in the World 
Council. 

The new group includes five Prot- 
estant Churches, two Anglican bodies, 
and one Eastern Orthodox. The Ortho- 
dox body is the ancient Syrian Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Antioch and All the East, 
with an estimated 700,000 adherents in 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Eastern Turkey, 
and North and South America. 

The Protestant Churches are: The 
Evangelical Church of Madagascar, the 
Evangelical Church of Togo, the Sudan- 
ese Christian Church of West Java, the 
Methodist Church of Ghana, and the 
Presbyterian Church in the Republic of 
Korea. The Ghana Church was received 
into the Council subject to its approval 
of the W.C.C. basis of membership and 
to its becoming autonomous in August, 
1961. The Korean Presbyterian body 
must also formally confirm the W.C.C. 
basis. 


International Missionary Council. 


The Anglican bodies received were 
the London Missionary Society Synod in 
Madagascar, and the newly autonomous 
Church of the Province of East Africa, 
which has five dioceses in Kenya and 
Tanganyika and a membership of 
150,000. 


Presbyterians To 
Visit Hawaii 

One of the highlights of the United 
Presbyterian Hawaiian Tour this fall will 
be the dramatic production, “Religion 
Came by Tradewind,” written specially 
for the occasion by Lloyd Stone, Hono- 
lulu poet, musician, and dramatist, who 
will also serve as director of the presenta- 
tion. 

Sponsored by Los Angeles Presby- 
tery, in cooperation with the Board of 
National Missions, the tour will depart 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco by 
United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner on 
October 31 and return on November 9. 
All-inclusive cost of the tour (except for 
lunches in Hawaii), with accommodation 
in hotels, is $495 a person. 

“Religion Came by Tradewind” will 
be presented on Saturday night, Novem- 
ber 5, in the Kaiser Dome Theater. 

[Full details are available from the 
co-directors of the tour: Dr. Merlyn A. 
Chappel, Room 1157, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York; or James 
D. Nesbitt, 1501 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 17, California. ] 
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NEWS 


New Broadcasts 
In New York, Chicago 


The Riverside Church, New York, re- 
cently announced the establishment of a 
new FM broadcasting station, WRVR, to 
serve the greater New York area with 
fifty hours weekly of theological, educa- 
tional, and cultural programing. 

Originating from a two-studio area in 
the South Wing of the Riverside Church, 
programing will draw upon the resources 
of the rich cluster of cultural institutions 
in the Morningside Heights area. These 
include Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Interchurch Center, Interna- 
tional House, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, Juilliard School of 
Music, Teachers College, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, and Union Theological Seminary. 

Like that of the Riverside Church, 
WRVBR’s policy will be intercultural, in- 
terracial, interdenominational, and inter- 
national. According to General Manager 
Jack D. Summerfield, the projected 
broadcast schedule distinguishes WRVR 
as the only church-sponsored broadcast- 
ing operation not restricted to religious 
programing. It will include a full sched- 
ule of religious services and sacred music, 
classical music and jazz, lectures and dis- 
cussions. Children’s programs, drama, 
and interviews will be offered, as well as 
special programs directed to the local 
Spanish-speaking audience. 

In the Chicago area, a television 
Bible study course will run for thirteen 
weekly half-hour periods. Sponsored by 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, it is designed to give general knowl- 
edge of the Bible, and will be taught at 
the level of the adult layman. 


Church Scholarships for 1961 


A brochure entitled National Presby- 
terian College Scholarships: Instructions 
to Scholarship Applicants, 1961 has been 
released by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

The brochure contains a description 
of the national scholarship program spon- 
sored by the Board, outlines the proce- 
dures for application, and lists the steps 
that must be taken by those successful 
in the first competitive test. 

To be eligible for one of the fifty 
yearly scholarships, a student must: (1) 
be a communicant member of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; (2) 
rank in the top third of his classes; (3) 
be graduated from secondary school in 


rs, 


January or June of 1961; (4) plan toa 
tend one of the forty-five colleges relate} 
to the United Presbyteran Board of 
Christian Education. 

Applicants must keep in mind ty 
important deadlines. They must: (]) 
register with their high school principg 
for the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitu& 
Test (PSAT) on October 18 or 22, 196), 
(2) mail their completed applicatigy 
blank postmarked no later than Novem 
ber 12, 1960. 

[Free copies of the brochure may k 
obtained by writing: National Presbyte 
rian College Scholarships, 830 Wither. 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl. 
vania. ] 


Chaplain Urges Greater 
Support of USO 


A plea to “the American people .,, 
to shake off their lethargy and recove 
something comparable to the sense of 
responsibility we had during the wa 
years” to the 2,500,000 men and women 
now serving in the U.S. armed forces 
was voiced recently by the Reverend Dr. 
Marion Creeger, executive secretary of 
the Commission of Chaplains of the Ne 
tional Council of Churches. 

Speaking at a religious news pres 
conference called by the USO in New 
York City, Dr. Creeger told of his ow 
recent visits to American servicemen 
overseas, and declared that in many for 
eign bases “the pressures of the unk 
miliar and of commercialized vice which 
bear down upon our young men are it- 
conceivable unless you have seen them 
with your own eyes.” 

He pointed out that many American 
servicemen overseas today are seventeet- 
and eighteen-year-olds who have nevet 
before been away from home and ar 
completely unprepared to cope with the 
problems presented by off-base cond 
tions surrounding many foreign posts. 

“We don’t have to coddle these boys, 
but we should give them a chance m2 
strange land to maintain something of 
the standard of behavior that we know 
and hope we can maintain here in ow 
own homes,” he declared. 

Dr. Creeger emphatically stated that 
“blame for vice conditions surrounding 
American servicemen overseas should 
not be attached to our military or © 
our government.” Within the confines of 
the bases themselves, there is often “the 
most lavish kind of provisions for rectt 
ation,” but “since we are Americans and 
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these boys are our sons, they want to 
organize and use their free time in their 
own fashion,” he pointed out. “It is when 
they go outside the gates that they come 
upon the most awful kind of hovels, 
where they are tempted to spend their 
free time.” 

It is here that an agency such as the 
USO is needed to bring relief to the situa- 
tion, he continued, urging that church 
people support the USO now as they did 
in the war years. Dr, Creeger said that 
while the National Council of Churches 
had itself built a number of hospitality 
houses in the Far Eastern areas, where 
so many American servicemen are now 
concentrated, “actually, these do not 
scratch the surface.” 

The USO now operates 268 clubs and 
centers, of which 245 are in continental 
U.S.A. and the remainder overseas. The 
USO’s current Building Fund is seeking 
$2,125,000 for new and improved facili- 
ties in such critical areas as Guam, Ko- 
rea, Okinawa, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska. 


Congo Document 
Denounces Missionaries 


The Congolese National Movement 
has issued “secret instructions” to its mili- 
tant members to single out Christian 
missionaries as the “greatest enemy” of 
the people, according to KIPA, Swiss 
Catholic press agency. 

The agency said the document re- 
ceived from “an absolutely reliable 
source” showed extreme hostility toward 
the missionary movement and described 
the Soviet Union as a reliable ally and 
friend. 

KIPA quoted the document as saying: 
“The greatest enemy of our initiative is 
the clergy. It has the greatest monopoly 
over the people. Russia must be em- 
ployed to paralyze it. Never respect the 
clergy . . . seek to make life as miserable 
as possible for it . . .” 


Presbyterian Missionaries 
Re-enter Congo 
Nineteen Presbyterian U.S. (South- 


em) missionaries have re-entered the 
Congo for conferences with Congolese 
Christian leaders to plan future mission- 
church relationships. 

The missionaries, including medical, 
educational, agricultural, and evangelis- 
tic workers, were welcomed back by the 
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It happened in Centerville!... 


The Soneses goue ther home aunty 


To look at Fred and Marion Jones, you might say they were just an average 
middle-aged couple. 

But last Spring something wonderful happened to change their whole lives! 

Marion Jones read in Presbyterian Life about the problem that many of 
our Presbyterian ministers face when they retire after a full life of Christian 
service. She realized that during his active ministry, a pastor and his wife 
are usually provided with a manse by the church. Then upon retirement, a 
minister frequently finds himself without a home, and without sufficient capi- 
tal to buy one. He and his wife face the long years of retirement. . . virtually 
homeless. 

To help meet this need and to show gratitude for the services of these 
men of God, Presbyterians are asked to consider a gift or bequest of their 
homes to the Board of Pensions for use by retired ministers. 

Fred and Marion were not wealthy . . . but they did own their home. This 
opportunity to provide a home for a minister and his wife appealed to them 
as a fitting way to express their gratitude for God’s bountiful gifts. After 
prayerful consideration and a talk with their pastor, the Joneses corre- 
sponded with the Board of Pensions and arranged for their home to be in- 
cluded in their Will. i 

This decision has re- 
sulted in deep satisfactions 
for Marion and Fred; it 
enriches everything they 
do. It could bring joy to 
you, too. 


Mail this coupon for 
more information. 


if “em wish to know io ae how you 

might help, address correspondence to: 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 


1 may be interested in helping to 
provide homes for retired ministers. 
Please send more information. 





The United Presbyterian Foun- 
dation and the Board of Pen- 
sions are cooperating in the 
Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 
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Congolese “with much rejoicing,” accord- 
ing to a letter from the group to the 
Church’s Board of World Missions in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

“There seems to be an almost unani- 
mous appeal for the return of the mis- 
sionaries,” it said. All but one of the 
denomination’s 103 Congo personnel 
were forced to evacuate by American 
consular advice when violence broke out 
in the newly independent nation last 
July. The one who remained was soon 
rejoined by two others in Leopoldville, 
where they have been serving with emer- 
gency forces of the United Nations and 
the Congo Protestant Council. 

In Luluabourg, capital of the riot- 
torn Kasai province and the heart of the 
Church’s Congo mission work, the party 
of nineteen returnees termed the situa- 
tion “pretty discouraging.” Two mis- 
sionary homes had been looted, as well 
as many European residences and stores, 
and over half of all the Congolese houses 
were reported destroyed or burned. 

“Almost all the European houses are 
deserted,” the letter said, and “60 per 
cent of all the stores closed.” Concern 
also was expressed over dwindling food 
supplies and continued tribal conflict in 
the area. 


Communists 
Brainwashing Youths 


Antireligious indoctrination, a major 
communist strategy, is being stepped up 
more and more among young people in 
all the Iron Curtain countries. 

According to religious observers in 
Vienna, this systematic brainwashing has 
attained such proportions that it now 
constitutes the greatest single threat to 
Christianity within the Soviet orbit. 

Some insight into what is happening 
to children under this wholesale atheistic 
propaganda is provided by a recent ar- 
ticle in Mlada Fronta (The Young 
Front), communist youth organ in Czech- 
oslovakia. 

Written by Miloslav Heller, a militant 
communist, it shows how steadily and 
relentlessly the Reds are training future 
citizens who will, as the author puts it, 
live unhampered by “the old religious 
nonsense their grandfathers were 
taught.” This training is carried on 
among young people chiefly through 
“discussion groups” in the schools, with 
special emphasis on teaching students 
how to combat the religious “prejudices” 
and “superstitions” of their elders. 
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Remember 
To Register 


It is estimated that some 40 per 
cent of the 107,000,000 qualified 
voters in the United States will fail 
to go to the polls on November 8. 
Although United Presbyterians will 
differ in their political alignments, 
all would agree that it is the duty of 
Christians living in democratic coun- 
tries to manifest their convictions by 
voting. As of September 20, there is 
still time to register for the general 
election in all of the fifty states ex- 
cept California, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. A number 
of states have different dates for 
certain geographical divisions. To 
ascertain these local regulations, 
consult your newspaper or election 
officials. 











One of the most outstanding of these 
groups, according to Heller, is located in 
the village of Gerov in Moravia. He said 
it has trained the children so well that 
they are not afraid to stand up against 
grownups in defending the atheistic 
“truths” they have been taught. 

The writer recalls a conversation be- 
tween a group of Pioneers—members of a 
communist youth organization—and two 
village women who, he said, challenged 
them by asking: “You say life.developed 
from lifeless matter, so why don’t you 
make chickens out of stones?” 

“But this cannot be done so fast,” 
Heller quoted the children as replying. 
“It took millions of years for life to de- 
velop on the earth. Just your God was 
able to accomplish it in six days.” 

Heller said that some parents forbade 
their children to attend the group meet- 
ings, but this only put the youngsters’ 
courage to the test. 

He cited the case of Vera Martini, 
daughter of a Protestant minister, who 
showed up one day to announce “very 
sadly and unhappily” that she could not 
come any more. She said that her parents 
had punished her for attending the meet- 
ings. 

“But,” added the writer, “her desire 
to know the truth was so strong that she 
was once more among the Pioneers at 
the next meeting. She said she would 
come to every meeting, no matter what 


she had to suffer at home.” 

Heller went on to excoriate parents 
who also, he said, used “bribes and gifts” 
as well as “brute force” to keep their 
children away from the group. 

He said the group lost several mem. 
bers when the whole village began pre. 
paring for Christian confirmation. In the 
church, Heller said, the children prom. 
ised solemnly to remain faithful to the 
Church until death. “But their voices 
were trembling and their cheeks red from 
the shame. They were ashamed of their 
own lies, heard by so many people. And 
their fathers, mothers, and relatives were 
embracing them because of these lies. 

“However,” he continued, “at the next 
group meeting, all the confirmed children 
showed up. One of them reported: 1 
don’t believe in God, but I had to go to 
the Confirmation.’ ” 

The communist writer told of an- 
other youngster whose mother conm- 
plained at the school that instead of the 
prayers she had taught him she heard 
him whispering his own prayer: “I be 
lieve in communism, I believe that 
heaven and earth were created by no 
body ...” Heller’s comment: “The chil 
dren have to help themselves as much as 
they can to avoid all the lies of religion.” 


World-Wide Communion: 
Solidarity in Christ 


On Sunday, October 2, United Pres- 
byterians will join millions of Protestant 
and Orthodox Christians here and 
abroad in celebrating World-Wide Com- 
munion. The annual service was con- 
ceived twenty-four years ago by three 
Presbyterian ministers. It was soon 
adopted by both the National Council of 
Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. A recent pamphlet explaining 
the service says, “We do not take the 
Bread and the Cup as isolated human 
beings [but] as members of a world fel- 
lowship of Christians... conscious of 
our spiritual solidarity in Christ.” 


Secret Spanish Radio 
Reports Arrests 


Radio Independent, an anti-Franco 
broadcasting station operating secretly 
in Spain, reported that a number of 
Basque nationalist supporters had been 
arrested in San Sebastian and other cities 
in the Basque region of northwestem 
Spain. 
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It said that the arrests were connected 


with a letter deploring the lack of polit- ° 


ical freedom in Spain, which was sent in 
June by 339 Basque Catholic priests to 
their bishops. The four bishops con- 
cerned later reprimanded the priests and 
said that the letter was unacceptable be- 
cause of “its evident falsity and its polit- 
ical character.” 

The broadcast said that the priests 
were unable to do any more, but that the 
activity of their friends among the laity 
had resulted in the arrests. All of those 
arrested were Roman Catholics, the 


broadcast added. 


Catholic Conference Takes 
Action Against Segregation 


Strong warnings against closing the 
public schools to avoid court-ordered 
racial desegregation have been issued by 
the first meeting of the National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Justice. The 
possible harm to Southern communities 
resulting from school closings would 
reach down to the “future of their chil- 
dren and their children’s children,” the 
executive director of the group told the 
250 Roman Catholic leaders of the or- 
ganization, meeting in St. Louis late in 
August. 

The conference noted that Arch- 
bishop Joseph Rummel, of New Orleans, 
where school closing threatened, had or- 
dered a day of prayer on behalf of school 
desegregation, and had stressed that the 
Roman Catholic Church is committed to 
the desegregation of Catholic schools. 

Roman Catholics were also urged by 
the conference to work toward the elim- 
ination of restrictions on Negro voting 
and toward an increase in desegregated 
housing. In an action similar to that of 
the United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly of last May, the group voted support 
of sit-in demonstrations when peacefully 
conducted, as a “morally legitimate” 
form of antidiscrimination action. 


“Retired” Builder 
Erects Twenty Churches 


John Knapp retired from building 
bridges, underpasses, and highways in 
1944. With his wife, Edna, he moved to 
anew neighborhood and began his new 
life with anticipation. 

‘TIl build a few nice chicken houses,” 
he said. “I always wanted to have a nice 
flock of hens.” 
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So he built his chicken houses, and 
he puttered around in the neighborhood, 
building one thing and another for his 
friends and neighbors. Because his rest- 
less hands could not leave his tools alone, 
his neighbors learned of his skill. Because 
he could not leave his blueprint paper in 
its box in the storeroom, they learned, 
also, that his skill was much above 
that of the average neighborhood 
“handy man.” But he was still the re- 
tired builder. 

Then Mr. Knapp accepted an ap- 
pointment to the session of his church, 
the Community Presbyterian Church of 
Carmichael, California. Along with many 
other churches in a fast-growing commu- 
nity, this one was having growing pains 
of the most violent type. Efforts to meet 
growth problems on a year-to-year basis 
were not enough, so the church under- 
took a long-range building campaign. 
This was all very well until the matter of 
bids came in. The budget simply could 
not finance such a program. 

John Knapp was silent, but within 
himself he knew that much could be 
done to cut corners without sacrificing 
any of the standards needed in church 


































Seventy-year-old John Knapp indicates progress being made on church school build- 
is currently constructing for Carmichael, California, Lutheran Church. 


building. His friend and neighbor, Earl 
Lee Kelley, finally forced John to speak 
up. 

“Let John see what he can do,” Mr. 
Kelley said. “We have one of the best 
builder’s brains in the state on our ses- 
sion, and we aren't using him. Turn it 
over to John.” 

So it was turned over to John Knapp, 
retired builder of bridges and roads. 

Soon the chickens cackled their way 
off to market, and John Knapp set his 
mind to building a church, That was in 
1951. 

Since then he has built twenty 
churches: Presbyterian, Methodist, Free 
Methodist, Christian, Evangelical and 
Reformed, and Lutheran. 

Now that Mr. Knapp is in the business 
of building churches, he hopes God will 
give him many years of health and 
strength. He says that it is the most sat- 
isfying work he has ever done, and he 
wants no other. 

“Retire now?” exclaims this vener- 
able seventy-year-old builder. “I haven't 
time. I have another church waiting a 
turn on my drawing board. And just as 
soon as I get done with that one...” 
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Mrs. H. L. Coe working at map showing points in Asia to which Magazine-Sharing 
mail is sent. She is a member of the First Presbyterian Church, Clairton, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Rev. Dewey E. Dodds and the Rev. Donald MacPherson, ministers). 


Of People and Places 


MAGAZINE-SHARING: 
A WAY TO WIN FRIENDS 


A chance remark by a student from 
Kerala, India, made over two years ago 
to his hostess, Mrs. Herbert L. Coe of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has resulted in 
one of the fastest growing, person-to- 
person, magazine/letter mail projects 
based in the United States. 

The young man was enrolled in the 
Indian Steel Training and Educational 
Program, and was studying, with many 
others, in the universities and steel mills 
in the Pittsburgh area. Groups of the 
young engineers were invited home, 
from time to time, by Mr. Coe, who met 
them through his connection with the 
nearby Clairton Division of U.S. Steel 
Corporation. 

Flipping the pages of a periodical 
while visiting the Coes, the student said, 
“Americans can help us fight communism 
just by letting us have your used litera- 
ture.” Mrs. Coe then went into action. 
With friends, relations, and neighbors, 
she started sending magazines at low 
cost, and writing letters, to the families 
of some of her guests. A chain reaction 
set in. Requests for magazines far out- 
numbered the supplies. Then service 
groups, women’s organizations of many 
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Protestant denominations and of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, professional peo- 
ple, students, and others offered their 
magazines, other publications, and per- 
sonal help. One U.S. doctor accepts all 
requests for medical literature from 
Asian doctors. He then finds an Ameri- 
can counterpart who shares his reading 
matter and knowledge. In some cases 
medicines and much-needed.surgical in- 
struments are also sent. 

Each receiving family or individual is 
especially chosen for each donor, with 
like interests kept in mind. Young 
women volunteers help with the latter 
task, which grows greater by the day. 

A local newspaper columnist devoted 
an entire column to what he termed a 
“Home-made Crusade.” After this, the 
letter yield totaled three hundred eighty- 
six within two days. All these requests 
were processed; then the need for more 
participants, and help, again became 
acute. Station KDKA-TV volunteered 
appearance time; Mrs. Coe told the story 
of Magazine-Sharing to the listening au- 
dience, and the studio was deluged with 
offers to help. When the occasion arose 
for additional offers, Mrs. Coe had the 
privilege of appearing on various pro- 
grams sponsored by KDKA-TV. 

As of last month, close to 4,000 fam- 
ilies in the Pittsburgh area alone were 


participating in the project. Sending 
groups have been started in thirty-foy 
other states. The magazines go into qj 
parts of India and fourteen other Asiay 
countries. Many of the recipients pag 
their literature along when finished with 
it; thus in many cases another request 
be put on the mailing list is received 
Thank-you letters from afar are contin, 
ous testimonials of the good will engep 
dered by the Magazine-Sharing projec 


SEE 


[Interested persons may obtain info. 


mation, or a name and address, by send. 
ing a large, self-addressed, adequately 
stamped envelope, and a list of mag. 
zines for sharing, to Mrs. H. L. Coe, 208 
Oakcrest Lane, Pittsburgh 36, Pa.] 


PRESBYTERIAN HONORED IN INDIA 


The Reverend Ernest Y. Campbell, a 
United Presbyterian fraternal worker ip 
the Punjab, was recently honored by the 
government there for his social service 
and especially for his work in carrying 
out flood relief operations. On Nationa 
Independence Day, August 15, 1960, 
Mr. Jaswant Rai, Minister of the Punjab 
government, presented the award, “Par- 
man Patra,” to Mr. Campbell. As far as 
is known, this is the first such award to 
be given to a foreign missionary by the 
Indian government in North India since 
independence. 


SEMINARY TO RECEIVE $25,000 GRANT 


The Kresge Foundation has an 
nounced the favorable action of its trus- 
tees for a grant of $25,000 toward the 
construction of a men’s dormitory for the 
interdenominational Evangelical Sem- 
inary of Puerto Rico. The grant was 
made conditional upon the ability of the 
seminary to raise the additional funds 
necessary toward the estimated $100,000 
cost of the new building. Prior grants 
from six cooperating Churches, which 
include The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., amount to $50,000. 


PRESBYTERIANS NAMED TO HIGH 
GOVERNMENT POSTS IN KOREA 


Dr. L. George Paik, past president of 
Yonsei (Korea) University (a union of 
United Presbyterian-related Chosun 
Christian University and Severance 
Union Medical College), has been 
elected Chairman of the newly created 
House of Councilors (Senate) of the 
Second Korean Republic. Another of the 
four major leaders in the Republic is 
President Po-Sun Yun who, like Dr. Paik, 
is also an active Presbyterian. 
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EEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 












panz Liszt used to be a first-string 
pianist and second-string composer 
ho lived in the nineteenth century. 
low, thanks to the wide screen and 
olor, he has become a handsome, irre- 
tonsible, gay, romantic, dashing, debon- 
hir eternal lover who also plays the piano. 
What has happened to him? The movie 


equest ty 
received 
continu. 
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project, 
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—_ people have gotten their hands on him. 
a And more, they have used their unimagi- 
<) nations, thus exchanging the good solid 


coin of his life for a few counterfeit sighs, 
kisses, and songs. 
































DA What has happened to Liszt has, of 
pbell, 2 Bcourse, happened to dogs—though it 
orker in Bshouldn’t. Rin Tin Tin and Lassie can 
| by the M¥ take it. Furthermore, their lives are large- 
service #ly known by their actions. They become 
arrying Bhungry. They bark. They bravely do 
ational @ their duty. They save the man sinking in 
1960, Bi the quicksand. Set a camera to record- 
Punjab @ ing their actions on celluloid and, presto, 
» “Par Hyou have an authentic movie of their 
far as Bi lives. But not so easy with Liszt. An au- 
ard to thentic celluloid life of Liszt would dwell 
by the ff very little on his amorous adventures. It 
| since BH would be full of talk about the philos- 
ophy of music, about philosophy in 
general, about the symbolic content of 
RANT BM the Christian faith, about the technical 
s an. & limits of pianistic virtuosity, and so on. In 
- trys. [2 Word, an authentic life of Liszt would 
d the be dull. The life of a great man differs 
orthe  markably little from the life of an ordi- 
Sem. f ®ary man in respect to the daily sequence 
was ig o little events that compose it. And who 
f the jg Wants to see a sequence of little events 
unds &% which we all seem to be overly 
nats About the movie which Columbia has 
hich in fact made, entitled Song Without End. 
arch + Ittries not to be dull by inventing on the 
premises of the biographical “facts” a 
big story about a big man. We see the 
big man held down by a wicked woman 
who doesn’t understand him. But he 
ot breaks free of her and back to the concert 
ee stage. Hurrah. There he meets a beau- 
' tiful and mysterious Russian woman. 
= Love enters. He travels all over Europe 
nce Ff and Russia to play for her. They try to 
cs marry, No luck. Her husband foils the 
rs divorce attempt. Liszt goes to a mon- 
astery for solace. She goes to her prayers. 

the Everybody goes home. 
ik The Russian woman is a very hand- 





some creature named Capucine. Liszt is 
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played by Dick Bogarde, who does better 


Coming Your Way 


with parts that require irony rather than 
grand passion. The others struggle along 
with poor parts and poor lines to make 
an honest contribution to the proceed- 
ings. The movie has one solace. Liszt is 
often shown playing the piano, and thus 
we hear grand style piano playing of 
grand style concert favorites. The musi- 
cian that Bogarde fronts for is Jorge 
Bolet, and he turns in some nice work. 





Frank Sinatra and eleven others plan 
a robbery in “‘Ocean’s 11.” 


Ocean’s 11 is a bit of cinematic mis- 
chief that sets out to break all world 
records for avant-garde realism. It fea- 
tures Frank Sinatra and his real life gang 
as Danny Ocean and his gang, in a plot 
to steal most of the money in Las Vegas. 
Since members of the cast already own 
some of Las Vegas, the developments 
have a deliberately corny-wry twist. As 
an experiment in horseplay, this movie 
is interesting. But it busts itself up merely 
by mentioning who’s in the cast, namely, 
half of Hollywood. 

Were most movies as well produced, 
conceived, and acted as Ocean’s 11, the 
movie industry would be much healthier 
than it is today. Care was lavished on 
every second of the film. And it was 
beautifully edited. But so what? It is a 
technical flourish and nothing more. It 
represents the attempt of a small group 
of men to steal a lot of money. Maybe 
this is the “new style” “real life” “west- 
ern” that we will be enduring on TV five 
years from now. Maybe it is just a kick 
in the pants. Just why it was ever made, 
after all, is the only interesting question 
that it raises. 


now ride 
up and down 
stairs... 


relax in 
a Safe 


SHEPARD 
ESCALIFT 


This modern stair-climbing chair takes 
you up and down without effort or 
danger. Riding a wall-hugging steel 
track, it can be designed to cross land- 
ings and round corners. Comfortable 
seat folds out of way when not in use. 
A wonderful convenience for aged and 
handicapped, the EscaLIFT can be 
used also to haul percem and _ 385 
Priced from about $12 
per month on eae’ olen. 

=-——-Mail for FREE Literature-——-— 
Dover Corporation 
Electric Elevator Division 
5081 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on: 
O EscaLiFT (stair-climbing chair) 
0 HomeLiFT (residence elevator) 
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DO TELL 


when your purchases 
are influenced by 
advertising in 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


Please jot your comment on the 
advertisement and mail it 


(or write a note) to 
Advertising Dept., Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 123 Years of 
Church 1960 


1837 Service to the 
ond Clergy 
cOx SONS & VINING, Inc 













PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


y WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 


AND LOW D/RECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 





























THE WORLD COUNCIL’S 
GENERAL SECRETARY 


(Continued from page 9) 


*t Hooft is proud of being a Dutchman. 
Yet as a citizen of the world he is able 
to count the honorary degrees of Ley- 
den, Oxford, Aberdeen, Princeton, To- 
ronto, Geneva, Yale, and Oberlin—and 
the rare tribute of being an honorary 
professor of the Theological Faculty of 
Budapest. 

I watched him in action at the Second 
World Council Assembly at Evanston, 
and again at those significant meetings 
of the Central Committee of the Council 
in Hungary in 1956. He is Biblically 
minded in his speech. It is within the 
Scriptures that he sees the mandate for 
the gathering of the Lord’s people. For 
him the World Council is not a man- 
made organization but a divine gather- 
ing, a process of development which the 
Holy Spirit is prompting all around the 
world. As he puts it himself: 

“The gathered Church owes it to the 
masses which are without a shepherd to 
give clear proof that the Shepherd is 
actually at work. Now we dare to be- 
lieve what has happened to us in our 
common life in the World Council is real 
evidence that we are being gathered by 
Him. ... 

“The life of the World Council is, how- 
ever, only a very partial, very imperfect 
expression of the unity which is de- 
manded of God’s people. So we must 
ask our churches to go further in their 
relations with each other than they can 
go by simply participating with other 
churches in the World Council.” 

In other words, the leader of the 
World Council of Churches sees the 
danger of regarding the Council as an 
end in itself. Cooperation with the Coun- 
cil is not to be a substitute for unity, an 
achievement that lies only within the 
capacity of the Churches themselves. 
“The question remains,” he said recently, 
“and it comes to us in the first place from 
the Lord himself and in the second place 
from the world: why are you not fully 
united in faith and order?” 


Travel with a purpose 

International travel for pleasure is one 
thing, but travel with a purpose is an- 
other. Visser "t Hooft has mastered the 
techniques of globetrotting for the sake 
of the cause he serves. He enjoys the 
clash of points of view he encounters as 
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he flies from Africa to the U.S.A., then 
on to Japan, and back through the Mid- 
dle Eastern countries. He is always ready 
to listen and lear and has the gift of 
making the talker of the moment believe 
that what he is saying is the most im- 
portant utterance of this generation. 
Visser *t Hooft has no doubt heard it all 
before, but to allow any man to say and 
say again what he believes is part of the 
secretary’s job in any of the four quarters 
of the world. 

As a man of the world in the best 
sense, Visser ’t Hooft has a heart for the 
problems of Christians—and just plain 
people—everywhere. His sympathy ex- 
tends to Christians placed by history and 
geography in the delicate situation of liv- 
ing in communist-dominated countries. 
The Evanston Assembly of the W.C.C. 
opened a correspondence with Russian 
churchmen, and since then representa- 
tives from the Orthodox Church of Rus- 
sia and from the W.C.C. have met and 
talked on three occasions. 

“These contacts,” Visser ’t Hooft says, 
“have undoubtedly led to greater under- 
standing between the churches in the 
U.S.S.R. and the W.C.C, We are more 
deeply aware of the very real desire of 
these churches to share the experience 
of ecumenical fellowship; we understand 
better their specific situation character- 
ized by a form of religious liberty which 
is restricted by the demands of the offi- 
cial communist ideology requiring the 
Church to live under constant internal 
pressure; we appreciate more deeply the 
powers of spiritual endurance operating 
in these churches; we see more clearly 
how much these churches have to give 
out of their hard experience. ... And as 
we discuss on the basis of the common 
faith the issues of international relations, 
we have a chance to contribute to the 
resglution of the East-West tensions.” 

Visser ’t Hooft is alive to the tensions 
suffered by both Negroes and Europeans 
in the racial hostility in South Africa. 
“Our task,” he says, “is to help in this 
as much as we can. Mere condemnation 
and threats will hardly improve the situa- 
tion. And in any case the ecumenical 
way is the way of fraternal conversation, 
of persuasion, and of recognition. That 
is why the World Council has sent one 
of its associate general secretaries, Dr. 
Robert S. Bilheimer, to South Africa to 
consult with the Churches.” 

And inevitably the leader of a world- 
wide organization is deeply concerned 
with international relations because these 
problems affect everyone everywhere. 
The W.C.C., he believes, is an increas- 
ingly effective instrument for bringing 


Christian influence to bear on the fiek 
of international affairs. “It is in no 


pressure, But it is listened to because j 
represents convictions widely held an 
formulated in the light of a competen 
and objective analysis of the facts.” He 
feels that W.C.C. statements “on th 
cessation of nuclear testing, which 
been brought to the attention of the gg 
ernments concerned and many times dis. 
cussed with the leaders of the delegations 
in Geneva, have been a real factor j 
preparing the way for a sorely needed 
international agreement. And this is onl 
one of the many irons [we have] in th 
fire. At this point our greatest need is tp 
give our representatives in this delicate 
operation a solid foundation in enlight. 
ened, well-informed, theologically wel. 
founded Christian opinion in the mem 
ber Churches.” 


Not being fussed 

A youthful grandfather, Visser ’t Hooft 
knows the delights of family life and e- 
joys them wherever they may await him: 
in Geneva with his wife; in Strasboug 
with his older son, Hendrick; in Amster- 
dam with his younger son, Cornelis; or 
in Trieste with his daughter, Anna (Mr. 
Mario Musacchio). National borders, he 
feels, are there only to be crossed and 
made less formidable both in personal 
life and in the business of the Church. 
Travel has taught him the virtues of not 
being fussed. If the train or plane is late, 
then it is late, and there is little that the 
passenger can do about it. But the Chris 
tian traveler has a duty to reach his 
destination with the inner sanctuary o 
his soul inviolate. The hot and bothered 
arrival is a handicap in whatever one 
is traveling to accomplish. 

This is not to suggest a calm, unruffled 
bureaucrat untouched by the storms and 
the whirlwinds of this mortal life. Visser 
’t Hooft has the brusque onslaught, if 
necessary, of a passionate believer who 
knows that the gospel is good for the 
listener and all the world. His quick, 
powerful mind is sharp on the dogmatic 
of our faith, plunging into difficult mat- 
ters with authority and power, and car 
rying conviction. ; 

Currently the life of Visser "t Hooft is 
set toward the Third Assembly of the 
World Council in Ceylon in 1961. He 
will then have guided this great move 
ment for twenty-three years. If he ever 
wonders whether there will be any 
monument to his work, let him look 
around as he travels. Every church and 
churchman in Christendom are in his 
debt and will continue to be. 
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VITAMINS 


New Yorkers were SHOCKED 
By The Recent EXPOSE of 


PATENT MEDICINE PRACTICES 








Now You Too Can Learn How To SAVE... , 





STOP PAYING HIGH PRICES FOR 


A recent public service study of Patent 
Medicines in one of New York’s leading 
evening newspapers, devoted one entire 
installment to VITAMINS and disclosed 
many interesting highlights about the 
sale of Vitamins and Vitamin-Mineral 
combinations. 


One of the startling revelations in this 
frank article was the wide variance of 


Vitamin Catalog. This interest prompted 
us to tell the entire nation our story. 


Hudson Vitamin Products has been 
serving doctors and nurses for over 25 
years and now you, too, can purchase 
your Vitamins DIRECT from Hudson at 
savings up to 50% and more. Page after 
page in the Free Hudson Catalog shows 


t Hooft ‘ : - tremendous dollar savings on Vitamins, 
ind en- Vitamin prices. Vitamin-Mineral combinations and Food 
it him The following three paragraphs taken Supplements. 

sbourg from the series, as it appeared, are of Here is one example from the Hudson 
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particular concern to every family buy- 
ing Vitamins. 

“Any particular vitamin bottled under 
one label is, for all practical and thera- 
peutic purposes, the same as if it is 
bottled under another label. The fact is, 
most of the Vitamin concentrates con- 
sumed in America are produced by only 
a few companies. 


“The list of ingredients in a Vitamin 
compound is one thing the consumer can 
almost always depend on to be correct. 
Any company which fails to label the 
bottle with the exact formula and amount 
(or unit strength) of each ingredient 
risks a seizure by the U. S. Government. 


“Bearing that in mind, it is interest- 
ing to pick up a few Vitamin catalogs 
and compare the prices charged by dif- 
ferent companies for the same Vitamin 
compounds.” 

Following publication of the install- 
ment we received hundreds of telephone 
calls requesting copies of the Hudson 


Vitamin Catalog: A very popular mul- 
tiple vitamin that is taken once-a-day, 
regularly sells for about $3.10 per 100 

. the Hudson formula sells for only 
$1. 50 per 100. 


Here is another—a well-known high 
potency B complex formula with Vita- 
min C and minerals (similar to a brand 
nationally advertised at $4.40 per 100) 

. only $2.10 per 100 piRECT from the 
Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


These are only two examples that you 
will find in our 40 page catalog that is 
simple, easy to read and has been a 
Vitamin buying guide for millions from 
coast-to-coast. 


Write for the Catalog and show it to 
your doctor if you like—but, by all means, 
discover for yourself why Hudson has 
become a DIRECT MONEY-SAVING source 
for Vitamins throughout the nation. All 
Hudson Vitamin Products are sold with 
a money back guarantee. 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, INC. 


89 Seventh Avenue, Dept. M-796, New York 11, New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON mentale 
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HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS, Inc. Dept. M-796 
89 Seventh Avenue, New York 11, New York 
Please mail me your Free Hudson Vitamin Catalog. 


ADDRESS 
NAME 


Hudson Vitamins 

have been awarded both the 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
COMMENDATION SEAL 

and McCALL’s 








ZONE___STATE. 
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World’s Leading Direct-by-Mail Vitamin Company ! 
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“A church that looks mainly to its tradi- 
tions, its past position and prestige, 
and judges things in terms of its cumu- 
lative moralism, will probably direct 
most of its mass ¢ ications into 
forms that actually constitute a kind 
of acf of publicly regretting the power 
of these media in the world today.” 





Drawing by Edward John Smith from |MPACT 


“The trouble with you,” said a 
young Christian of India to a group 
of American Presbyterians, “is that 
your sense of missions is destroying 
your sense of mission.” 

He was right. We listen happily to 
visiting missionaries as they recount 
what they have been doing in Africa, 
the Middle or Far East, Latin Amer- 
ica, a migrant camp, an Indian reser- 
vation, an inner-city parish, Without 
greatly damping our pleasure, we 
occasionally dip into our pockets and 
assume that such support gives us a 
proprietary interest in “our missions.” 

But we have taken the cheap way 
out. No matter how impressive our 
gifts to missions, we have seized upon 
an inexpensive means of evading the 
embarrassing matter of our mission. 
The fun goes out of a program when 
the visitors stop talking about what 
they have been doing and ask, “Now, 
what have you been doing?” 

The young Indian was right. We 
American Christians can no longer 
look upon ourselves as the Church 
and upon missions as our private out- 


posts in an otherwise “heathen’ 
world. For one thing, we need only 
to step out of our church buildings in 
order to enter the heathen world; a 
a matter of fact, to be ourselves as we 
sit in our pews is to belong to that 
world. For another thing, the Church 
itself exists in all the world in its own 
right, and not merely as our repre 
sentative. Wherever there are Chiis- 
tians, there is the one Church with 
its one mission. 

The two interdenominational mis 
sion themes for 1960-61, which are 
the subject matter of a group of new 
Friendship Press books, emphasiz 
this fact. For convenience’ sake, one 
of the themes—“Into All the World 
Together’—deals with. the global 
Church, while “Heritage and Hor- 
zons in Home Missions” focuses 
the United States. . 

Not long ago Betty Thompso 
visited the Church in virtually every 
part of the world. Her careful, often 
moving account of her journey & 
offered for both youth and adult 
readers in Turning World (paper, 
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OR OUR MISSION? 


at mission in a day when “here” and “there” are one 


$1.50; cloth, $2.95), a book enriched 
with thirty pages of exceptionally 
good photographs. 

Miss Thompson insists that we 
must get rid of our ideas of we and 
they and of here and there in thinking 
of the mission of the Church. In one 
vivid illustration after another, she 
demonstrates that we and they are 
intermixed both here and there—that 
we are indeed one Church in one 
world. 

Citizens, even relatively young 
ones, of every nation increasingly en- 
counter persons in or from other parts 
of the world. There are, for example, 
work camps, student exchanges, and 
religious, business, and labor con- 
ferences, as well as private and group 
touring. “Some missionary leaders 
believe that the serious engagement 
of the non-professional Christian lay- 
man in the service of the Christian 
world mission may be the pattern of 
the Christian witness in the world 
tomorrow,” notes Miss Thompson. 
We visit and are visited, and, wher- 
ever we are, we may witness and be 
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witnessed to. No longer can we sit 
back comfortably listening to what 
“they” are doing. 


One World, One Mission, an adult 
study book by W. Richey Hogg (pa- 
per, $1.50; cloth, $2.95), draws its 
theme from a letter, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, which was written by an 
unknown Christian about 140 a.p.: 
“... What the soul is in the body, 
Christians are in the world. The soul 
is spread through all the members of 
the body; so are Christians through 
all the cities of the world.” 

Several lively virtues commend 
this book. One is its conclusive Bibli- 
cal demonstration of our call to 
mission in this twentieth-century 
world—our real world of blood and 
guts and revolution. “The mission is 
God’s, not ours. The final outcome 
rests in God’s hands, not ours,” writes 
the author. “Yet He entrusts the mis- 
sion to us.” 

Another virtue of the book is its 
power to make us look at ourselves 
and at our response to God's trust. In 








MISSION- 
STUDY 
TEXTS 

FOR 
YOUNGER 
READERS 


JUNIOR HIGH 
We Belong Together, by Frances 
Eastman 
In Unbroken Line, by Amy Mor- 
ris Lillie 


JUNIORS 
Adventures with the Bible, by 
Alice Geer Kelsey 
Old Trails and New, by Helen 
Boyd Higgins 


PRIMARY 
Here and There with the Bible, 
by Elizabeth Allstrom 
Larry, by Edith J. Agnew 


KINDERGARTEN 
Children at Bedtime Prayer 
Little Playmate Books, Set I 


A leader’s guide on each 
theme for every age level (ex- 
cept kindergarten) is available. 
Conversations on Ecumenical 
Mission is a Presbyterian study 
unit for women’s circles and 
other groups. 

Any of these materials may 
be ordered from your nearest 
Presbyterian Distribution Serv- 
ice: 225 Varick Street, New York 
14, N.Y.; 200 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill.; and 2384 McAl- 
lister Street, San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 

Tools for Missionary Educa- 
tion, 1960-61, is available with- 
out charge from P.D.S. It con- 
tains planning information, 
including lists of resources and 
audio-visual materials, and gives 
prices for all missionary educa- 
tion materials mentioned in this 
review. 














@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% de 


from PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 





“I found the solution to many of 

my money problems. I invested in 

Presbyterian Annuities, and now I 

receive a GUARANTEED IN- 
COME for the rest of my life. 

“My annuity checks arrive just 

like clock-work, and the amount 

never varies. The agreement is se- 

cured by the integrity of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

“My investment in Presbyterian 

Annuities is a source of deep 

spiritual satisfaction, too. After 

I'm gone, the remaining an- 

nuity principal will continue 

to work for the Church... 

helping men, women and 

children to know Christ. 

“I’m sure Presbyterian 

Annuities would be 

a rewarding invest- 

ment for you, too.” 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
d- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 =. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 


or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


a 
* » post fees—no medical examination—no age 
& 





Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


je Drive ork 27, N 


om interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 


5 Rivers New Y 


tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


— <a ae 


At present | om most interested in 


() Beard of National Missions 

C) Ecumenico! Mission and Relations 
1) Beard of Christian Education 

() United Presbyterian Foundation 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
BEND cctnsevsinsadientesmeeseciseqninebdiiliinetiieenndes 
eee 









“OUR MISSIONS” 
OR OUR MISSION? 


CONTINUED 


Mr. Hogg’s view, “the church on 
Main Street” is hardly aware of its 
responsibility, and whatever aware- 
ness it has is vitiated by self-centered- 
ness and misunderstanding. If we do 
not squirm uncomfortably on thus 
seeing ourselves—and it is ourselves 
that we see—it can be only because 
we really care neither about what 
God has entrusted to us nor about 
God. 

Still another virtue, an exceedingly 
important one, is the book’s setting 
before us, in a way that demands dis- 
covery, both our mission and the 
means by which it can come to life. 
The congregation on every main 
street, back road, and side path may 
and must live in mission, regardless 
of weaknesses and obstacles, regard- 
less of failures and discouragements. 
“God did not call his people in mis- 
sion to be successful. He called them 
to be faithful.” Faithfulness is the 
whole issue of this book, and this is 
what makes the book important. 


In Step with Time, by Fred Cloud 
(paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.95), is an 
introduction to “Heritage and Hori- 
zons in Home Missions” for young 
people and seniors. 

It is the most limited of the major 
Friendship Press books,. for Mr. 
Cloud has seen fit to provide some- 
thing of an institutional apology. He 
believes that “from 1607 to the pres- 
ent moment, the [American] Church 
has responded to the challenge posed 
by changing national conditions. It 
has been in step with time.” All his 
efforts are bent toward documenting 
this sweeping thesis. 

We can hardly be surprised, then, 
that he devotes far more of his book 
to “heritage” than to “horizons” or 
that he exercises partiality in his 
selection of historical materials. He 
notes hardly any failure in the Ameri- 
can Church and relies heavily upon 
statistics and rather nebulous asser- 
tions about “Christian influence” in 
order to prove success. He is disposed 
neither to criticize past programs of 





the Church, to challenge present 





ones, nor to suggest any venturesome 
new ones. Indeed, he is so pleased 
with what the Church has done and 
is doing that he permits us to forge: 
that the Lord of the Church may also 
be its Judge. 

If the book’s limitations be ae. 
knowledged, however, youth readers 
will still be able to make good use of 
it. It offers only part of the story, tobe 
sure, but part is better than none- 
provided it be recognized as only 
part. . 


Robert W. Spike tells quite a differ. 
ent story in Safe in Bondage (paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $2.75). Although written 
primarily for adults, this brilliant 
book will be comprehensible and 
valuable for youth as well. 

Mr. Spike concentrates on what he 
calls “the new shape and feel of 
American life and the need to dis. 
cover the most relevant face pre. 
sented by the gospel.” He implies 
that-the American Church is not in 
step with time. Contemporary Prot- 
estantism is overwhelmed by two 
motifs: “the drive to keep up, even if 
only breathlessly and at the tail end 
of the procession, with the drastic 
redistribution and increase in popula- 
tion” and “the providing of reassur- 
ance and comfort in the face of such 
rootlessness. ... Preoccupation — with 
these two influences,” says Mr. Spike, 
“is damaging to the evangelistic mis- 
sion of the Church in America.” 

Safe in Bondage is not safe reading 
for groups who want to hear about 
missions in order to avoid their mis- 
sion. The Church, says Mr. Spike, 
must move toward involvement, the 
breaking down of “every wall . . . that 
tends to separate the world of the 





CREDITS: Cover: Carl G. Karsch; P. 
9: John Taylor, World Council of 
Churches; Pp. 11, 46, 50: drawings 
by Robert Finch; Pp. 12-28: graphs 
and decorations by Richard Hor- 
witz; except P, 23: drawing by Gar- 
rett Price, Copr. © 1957 The New 
Yorker Magazine, fnc.; P. 30: (right) 
John H. Popper; P. 33: RNS; P. 37: 
J. O. Chandler; P. 38: Maury Ber- 
man; P, 42: illustration by Edward 
John Smith from “Impact,” pub- 
lished by Friendship Press. 
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Church from the pressures and stimu- 
lation inherent in our mass culture,” 
and toward need, “the really an- 
guished spots in our culture.” Every 
chapter of this book challenges pro- 
grams that church members seem to 
accept as standard procedure derived 
from Jesus himself or at least from 
Moses, and every chapter offers con- 
crete and sometimes radical sugges- 
tions for getting Christians into the 
world. 


Excellent guidance for youth who 
are considering “Into All the World 
Together,” is provided in Whose 
World? a handbook by John S. Wood 
(paper, $1.00). It is readable, “world- 
ly” in the best Christian sense of the 
term, and well-conceived to stir up 
significant discussion and action 
among youth who are not afraid to 
get involved in the sometimes fright- 
ening world in which they live. 

Discussion groups, both youth and 
adult, will find stimulating “Heritage 
and Horizons” resource materials in 
Impact, an “exploration” in words, 
sketches, and photographs collected 
by Robert A. Elfers, Mae Hurley Ash- 
worth, and Bette Virginia Read (pa- 
per, $1.50). It contains material as 
diversified as Benjamin Franklin’s 
impressions of evangelist George 
Whitefield, a report on the “beatnik” 
Bread and Wine Mission of San Fran- 
cisco, and poetry by Vachel Lindsay. 


The Presbyterian story in national 
missions is detailed in Encounter with 
Crisis: Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow, 
by Janette T. Harrington and Mildred 
M. Hermann (Board of National Mis- 
sions; 35¢, four for $1.00). Happily, 
this book is more concerned with to- 
morrow than with yesterday and 
today. The titles of its seven chapters 
—"New America Emerging,” “Auto- 
mation,” and “Social Reconstruction” 
are typical—might have been drawn 
from a list of major addresses by 
political candidates in this election 


year. Perhaps this is a sign that the | 
Church is beginning to see its mission | 


in terms of involvement with the 
world and ministry to its really an- 
guished spots. 


—Rapu R. Sunpguist, JR. 


Associate Secrétary, Division of Precommunicant 
Education, Board of Christian Education 
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Try this recipe—it’s a Gold-Ribbon Winner 


Star Route Loaf 


“This recipe goes over big with our big family,”’ says Mrs. 
William Vogt, who lives on Star Route in Smartville, 
California. Mrs. Vogt won the new Gold Ribbon for the 
best yeast baking at last year’s Nevada County District 
Fair. “‘I make this bread often 
for our five youngsters, and I 
think your family will like it, 
too. Just be sure to use 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s easy to use, 
and so dependable.” 













STAR ROUTE LOAF Makes 3 waves 


3 cups milk 15 minutes. Knead 10 minutes. Place in 
¥% cup sugar lightly greased bowl. Cover with damp i 
2 Seonaeenniie cloth and put in warm place, free from 
i 9 i fi > i > : 
{paige tame ace eld tet er | 
\4 cup water Y hour. Divide dough into 3 parts and 


shape into loaves. Place in 3 greased 9x5 
x 3-inch loaf pans. Let rise again, about 1 
hour. Bake for 35 minutes at 350°F. (mod.). 
Remove from pans. Lightly grease tops 
and sides while hot. 


9 to 10 cups sifted flour 


Scald milk; stir in sugar, salt and shorten- 
ing until shortening melts; cool to luke- 
warm. Sprinkle yeast in warm, not hot, 
water. Stir until dissolved. Combine milk 
mixture with yeast in large mixing bowl. 
Add ¥4 of flour. Beat well. Add remaining 
flour until dough handles easily. Turn out 
on lightly floured board. Cover. Let stand 
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ABOVE ALL... 


Give Your Church This Memorial 
That Lives Forever 



















MORE IMPRESSIVE 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
A complete selection of dis- 


tinctive styles and quality fab- 
rics. All col 
today 


What loftier tribute 
to a loved one than 
the inspired voice of 
Schulmerich® Me- 
morial Bells! Large 
or small, your 
church would wel- 
come this gift in 
your name . . . now 


COLLEGIATE 


CHAMPAIGN. ILL. 1006 


NEW YORK IN Y 











in your lifetime. 





ilelisicl maelee tiie 
, FOLDING 
TABLE LINE 





Kitchen committees, so- 
cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all - new 
FOLD - KING Banquet Tables, with 
exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 
IG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 

chair trucks, platform-risers, portable partitions, bulletin 


53rd vear. WRITE TODAY 
Church St., Colfax, lowa 






boards 


THE MONROE CO., 64 











—EUROPE and the HOLY LAND— 


Before you start planning to take a group abroad, 
call on the organization which for more than a 
decade has been taking care solely of the needs 


Appropriate plaque, if 
No bell tower 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
28100 Carillon Hill + Sellersville, Pa. 
®Trademark of Bell instruments 
Produced by Schulmerich Carilions, inc. 





wish, 
jed. 














STUDY ABROAD, inc., 250 West 57 St., N. Y. C. 19 











BULLETIN 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, a 

i of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 





Presbyterian Minister with eighteen years 
experience seeks position as assistant min- 
ister. Write Box 123, Presbyterian Life, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 





Hard-cover books advertised or reviewed 
in Presbyterian Life sent postpaid — no 
C.O.D.’s. Subscriptions to periodicals 
Self-Help Books, 231 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 





SITUATION WANTED as maintenance 
supervisor, buildings and grounds, with 
private school or institution. Complete re- 
sume on request. Box 122, Presbyterian 
Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 





“The Puritan Mind” Professor Schneider’s 
story of the struggle between Calvinist 
determinism and 18th-century beliefs, $2. 
Self-Help Books, 231 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 





Wanted: Registered Nurses to work in 
Lutheran Hospital, Fort Dodge, Iowa. Po- 
sitions open for general duty and surgery. 
Also opening for Surgical Supervisor and 
In-Service Education Director. Housing 
facilities available at the hospital. Starting 
salary for RN’s $300 and up. Starting sal- 
ary for Surgery Supervisor $340 and up. 
Salary open for Supervisory personnel. 
Liberal vacation, holiday benefits, a com- 
plete Health-Accident and Life Insurance 
program for each individual. Please con- 
tact Robert M. Jacobson, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Lutheran Hospital, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 





FOR SALE: 4 ACRE 
HOMESITE s: scusme 
IN FLORIDA rom scx’ 


PRIVATE LAKE WITH 
COUNTRY CLUB PRIVILEGES 


$595 compiete 





Guaranteed high dry “%« acre homesite in this private 
resort development set in the Central Ridge among 
the highest, driest elevations in Florida! ideal location 
on U.S. 41; only 2% miles from Rainbow Springs, only 
€ miles to Dunnellon, “Home of World's Best Bass 
Fishing’; schools, churches, shopping, etc. Only 20 
miles from Gulf. Features twin mile-wide deep-water 
fishing lakes right at the property, free membership 
in private country club; lovely homes, HARD-PAVED 
roads under construction. All for amazing low $595 
price per Ye acre site in one of Florida's largest 
homesite developments. For low cost living, retire- 
ment, investment, write for free color brochure plus 
24-page booklet of facts, maps, photos; no obligation. 
Send now to beat coming price rise. AO $9072(2) 


RAINBOW LAKES ESTATES, Dept. MP-16 
819 Silver Springs Bivé., Ocala, Florida 
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By Oren Arnold 


If it weren’t for my pastor and my wife 
prodding me to do church work, and if it 
weren't for a good football team at the 
local university, I could pay some atten- 


tion to the national elections. Speaking 
of football, I am reminded of this prayer 
given by Dr. Blake Smith at a big game 
in Texas: 

“In Thy presence we know that no 
issues of great importance are going to 
be settled here this afternoon. No souls 
are going to be lost or saved by the 
official figures on the scoreboard. No 
great cause is at stake. It is one of those 
pleasures which Thou has meant for Thy 
children to enjoy. Do not let us spoil it 
by forgetting that it is just a game to be 
enjoyed today, talked about tomorrow, 
and forgotten the day afterward.” 


Ann Niewold asked one of her young 
Sunday school pupils what prejudice is. 
With singular wisdom the lad answered, 
“I think it’s when you decide some fellow 
is a stinker before you even meet him.” 

o oO o 

It has been a month since Adele, Gail, 
and I returned from Europe, and not 
once have we asked the church groups 
if they'd let us show our slides, But I'm 
weakening! 

cod oO oO 

Too many people ask the Lord to 
guide them, then grab the steering 
wheel. 


“Young people seldom consider money 
when they start talking about marriage,” 
says good friend Roy Sutton. “But soon 
after the wedding they discover that love 
is oceans of emotions bordered by ex. 
panses of expenses.” 

o oo o 

Two weeks after his wedding the 
bridegroom complained to the preacher 
about his bride. “She’s the most extray- 
agant woman I ever heard of. Every day 
she asks me for money.” The preacher 
was shocked, too, and asked, “What is 
she doing with all that money?” 

“I don’t know,” the young man ad. 
mitted, “I haven’t given her any yet,” 

And in that fable, friends, is the an- 
swer to your oft-repeated question, 
“What do the churches do with all that 


money they ask us for?” 
o 2 2 


I have a great deal of advice for young 
men, because I used up so little of it 
when I was young. 

2 2 2 

“This is the time of year,” writes Jim 
Greer from Milwaukee, “when I’m never 
quite sure whether to sharpen my skates 
or my lawn mower.” 

2 o > 

People who habitually view with 
alarm are blind to progress. If you re- 
mind them that mortality from all infeo- 
tious diseases has dropped more than 90 
per cent in the past fifty years—which is 
true—they'll invariably begin their an- 
swer, “Yes, but—” Sometimes I think 
ingratitude is the worst sin of all. 

oO o o 

“It may be,” said the distinguished 
cleric Harry Emerson Fosdick, “that God 
has so ordained the laws of human inter- 
relationship that we can help one another 
not alone by our deeds but also by our 
thoughts, and that earnest prayer may 
be the exercise of this power in its high- 


est terms.” 
.7 2° 2 


I stand forever in awe of the work 
women do in church. Which reminds me 
of a story. Seems that a bus overturned 
and killed all the women returning from 
a church workers’ meeting. St. Peter, em- 
barrassed, had to tell them that they 
couldn’t come in because of crowded 
conditions, and it would take a week to 
open a new addition. So the ladies duti- 
fully agreed to wait down below. But five 
days later Satan telephoned Peter, 
“Hurry up and take these women out of 
here! What with their rummage sales 
and potluck suppers and church bazaars, 
they're only twenty-four dollars short of 
air-conditioning the place.” 
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TALL THOUGHTS 


(Centinued from page 11) 


Tall Thought Two: He sent His Son, or 
he didn’t. 

Did God actually send his only Son 
into the world at one time and at one 
place—and for all men? 

Let’s examine this unique claim that 
God came to man. 

A popular classic moans: “dreaming 
will make it so; just keep on dreaming 
and you will know.” Much dreaming, of 
course, is nothing more than wishful 
thinking. And much of man’s yearning 
for God is nothing more than the wishful 
thinking which packages God for our 
convenient consumption. But some 
dreaming is right out of reality .. . it’s 
real life, real desire, real need gone un- 
derground during the night. Often such 
underground pictures are bigger than 
cinemascope and truer than life. 

One such “dream” was that of Jacob, 
for out of it came a nation. Another was 
that of Israel, the dream of freedom from 
the Egyptians, and out of it came a 
Moses. Later, the people dreamed of de- 
liverance from the Philistines, and out of 
that dream came David. But most of all, 
the nation dreamed of personal de- 
liverance; dreaming of one who would 
take them from the wilderness of idols 
to the promised land of God himself. 
Into this dream walked Jesus Christ— 
God's Revelation. 

Say Christians, “He is the only sure 
road to God.” 

“But how can you be so confident?” 
ask the doubters. Christians reply in- 
dividually, yet with one mighty chorus, 
‘I am confident because Jesus Christ 
happened ...to me.” Like music, like 
love, God isn’t taught, but caught. That's 
because God is personal, and we are per- 
sons who meet him at that level. 

When music happens, we are caught 
by melody. 

When love happens, we are caught by 
romance. 

And when God happens, we are 
caught by him. 

That’s because God happens in his- 
tory, and we must meet him at the level 
of personal history. 


Two Words: Personal and History 

Keep these two words with you as con- 
stant checks: 

PERSONAL: God happened to me. 
“While I was yet a sinner, He died for 
me.” This is food for the soul, often its 
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fire. Like being in love, this experience 
of God is full of joy and true emotion— 
the kind which leads to service and even 
suffering, if need be. 

“I saw the Lord,” said Mary Mag- 
dalene on the first Easter day. That per- 
sonal encounter with Christ is the core 
of real piety (not self-centered piosity). 
For centuries Christians have explained 
their joy and enthusiasm through this 
personal experience with the God who 
lives in Christ. This has fired them to be 
daring disciples and to endure suffering 
for the faith they cherish. 

So Christians cherish the personal; but 
they do not build on it alone. Personal 
devotion can be like shifting sand. To 
be sure, faith starts with the personal— 
or it doesn’t start. But if faith stops there, 
it stops. The rock of our faith must al- 
ways be the historical fact of God’s com- 
ing in Christ, 

History: God happened, not just for 
me and mine, but for all the world. In 
John 3:16, are we told that “God so 
loved” Christians, or Christians’ experi- 
ence? No, God so loved the world. This 
you can always count on. No matter 
what phase (up or down) in your daily 
responses, you can depend on God's love 
for all. On this fact all agree—Christianity 
rests on the One experienced, not on 
one’s experience. God did it. It hap- 
pened. It’s history. And all your (and 
our) rascality cannot reverse it. Accord- 
ing to Presbyterians, history (or as Rob- 
ert C. Johnson puts it, His-story) comes 
first. Of greatest importance is not the 
good we do for God, but the good God 
has done for us. 

But why, says the objector, did God 
have to do it the way he did it? Why not 
a book, or an angel, or a miracle? Why 
not... 

Words? God tried speech, but men 
shut their ears. 

Rules? God gave us ten, but religious 
sinners put the rules over God. 

Fear? God asked for holy awe, but we 
invented psychology. 

Good men? The more they thought of 
their goodness, the farther they got from 
God. 

Messengers? God sent prophets, but 
men killed them, corrupted them, or 
laughed at them. 


A personal visit 

God’s answer was a personal visit, 
flesh of our flesh (to understand), but 
very God of very God (to save). The 
true light that enlightens every man was 
coming “into the world.” 

Just His coming was sensational. Here 
was the answer to man’s oldest religious 


question: what is God like? Answer: God 
is a God of Love. His coming cleared up 


many ideas of what he is like. But re- 
member, his purpose was not to tidy up 


thoughts, but to change lives radically 


... to reverse sin. That took more than 
ideas . . . it took action. 

ACTION: That word flashes before us 
the central picture for Christians. If 
Christians had to settle for one tableau 
to sum up their faith, it would be the 
picture of an empty cross. Here, God 
took dead aim at sin. Christians say of 
the cross, “God was there; he did that.” 
As with music, we feel it, and see it, and 
experience it before comprehending it. 
In this act of dying for us, God shows us 
how much he hates our rebellion. He 
shows us how much he loves us, and 
how much he cares. More than anything 
else, his explosive love, thus revealed, 
triggers love within us. “We love because 
he first loved us.” 

But remember, the cross is empty. God 
reversed death, and turned it back to 
life. Jesus Christ lives. The world can 
never be the same. 

RE-ACTION: Action (the empty cross) 
and reaction (responsive love)—that’s 
the heart of Christianity, Even though 
what happened is 2,000 years away, the 
response is like a delayed action. The 
primary act is complete. Faith sets off 
the reaction. And quite often that hap- 
pens when a person begins to feel and 
experience the cross for the first time. 
Suddenly the person realizes: God did 
this for me. The far-off event becomes 
contemporary. The Living Christ comes 
into his time. Love responds to love. Re- 
sult: commitment. 

Summing up Tall Thoughts one and 
two, we see that number one (God is, 
or God isn’t) is a standoff. Since there is 
no way man can prove his way to God 
or to atheism, we wisely try God’s way 
to man. Number two (God came to us 
in Christ) plunges us into history. Since 
history is not arguable (it happened, or 
it didn’t), we find ourselves venturing 
out again into the personal realm . . . no 
less real, but still beyond logic. We say, 
“God happened . . . to the world, and to 
me. He can happen to you.” How? The 
answer is Tall Thought number three. 


Tall Thought Three: A Bridge: Man to 
God. 
The Church exists uniquely to bridge 
man to God. But hold everything. Isn't 
Christ the only way to God, since he is 
God’s way to man? Yes. Then how can 
the Church be the unique bridge? An- 
swer: The Church is Christ on earth. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Said John Calvin: “The Church is the 
foundation of the world . . . the holy 
community which in its life must demon- 
strate that God has created the world... 
to be a theater of his glory.” 

You mean our scraggly collection of 
tnisfits is the foundation of the world? 
Well, I don’t care for the word 
“scraggly,” but essentially, yes. You plus 
all other Christians equal the bridge of 
man to God. 

You don’t believe it? That’s just the 
trouble. Because we don’t “believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church,” fail our 
unique end—mission from God to man. 

“Why is it,” asks a television writer, 
“that you men in the church do every- 
thing the world’ can do_ better—social 
work, suppers, meetings, publicity—but 
you don’t do the one job you are sup- 
posed to do—make God real?” 


we 


Make God Real 

Why don’t we make God real? Try 
this question on your men’s club. Ask 
them for a definition of “church work.” 
Ten to one they'll reply, “Church work 
is something we do for the church and 
for the pastor—serving on a committee, 
teaching a class, painting a room, build- 
ing a budget.” 

Right? Wrong! Nobody works for the 
Church. We are the Church, and that’s 
something quite different. When we are 
the Church, we stumble into the dazzling 
world of the Bible. The heart of the Bible 
is the history-making acts of God. But 
pulsating through every vein is the mis- 
sion-vocation. Here “church 
bringing men back to the heart of God. 
Here church business throbs with the 
rhythm of calling and sending: 

God calls Abraham and sends him on 
a mission. 

God calls Israel and sends them forth 
as a Church. 

God calls prophets, priests, and kings 
and sends them to his Church, Israel. 

God sends his Son to be the founda- 
tion for a world-church. 

Christ calls us to be his church and 
sends us to call the world. 

That happened at first. Whatever its 
label, mission swept with gale force 
across the Biblical Church. Today, Mis- 
sion plunges us into many channels: We 
sail through preaching and worship, 
teaching, social projects and service, We 
work through individuals, congregations, 
denominations, and councils, We march 
words, deeds, and 
All is church work. All is 


work” is 


through money, 
documents. 
mission. 
But sooner or later, we hammer in 
some stakes; artificial, perhaps, and over- 
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lapping, but stakes and claims all the 
same. 

In Christian 
teaching. 

In stewardship, a stake is tithing. 

In evangelism, a stake is telling. 


education, a stake is 


Telling 

Evangelism is simply telling God's 
story so that what he has done for you, 
he can do for another. Keep it simple, as 
with the courtroom witness who tells 
what he has seen and heard. Keep it 
humble, as with one beggar telling an- 
other beggar where to find bread. But 
one thing you cannot do, keep it to your- 
self, 

A giant caution: In telling, we remem- 
ber our total mission—by living Christ on 
the job and in the community, by light- 
ing lamps of justice, mercy, and love in 
the dark, and by the worship, nurture, 
and service of our churches. 

At the same time, our mission loses its 
savor, unless it be salted with the story 
of “Jesus and his love.” Personally, or in 
twos, or in mass, we must tell what God 
has done in Christ, and we must tell the 
world it can never be the same. Quite 
simply, our calling is telling. We say, 
God happened—that’s the crux. We say, 
God happened to a people—that’s the 
Church, We say, God happened to me 
—that’s commitment. 

“Go ahead,” says the doubter, 
ahead and prove your God.” 

“I can show you many credentials,” 
says the Christian, “from the reliability 
of the Bible to the changes in the lives of 
thousands. I might even tell you what a 
difference faith has made to me. But I 
challenge you to prove Gad the same 
way you prove your wife’s love. Not 
logic, but experience, has shown you 
that your wife loves you. As far as I 
know, that’s the only way to prove God 
—by letting God prove himself through 
his love. God has never failed the man 
who says with rare honesty, “Lord, I be- 
lieve; help thou my unbelief.” 


“< 
go 


What is the world’s Tallest Thought? 
God in Christ happened to the world. 
What is the world’s greatest moment? 
When He happens to you—and to all 
men through you. 


Copies of “Tall Thoughts” (in pamphlet 
form, 3¢ each) may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Presbyterian Distribution Service, 
225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y.; 
200 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois; a McAllister Street, San Fran- 





NEW — Christmas Cards 
Mailed From Bethlehem 





SURPRISE friends and relatives with Christma 
cards MAILED OVERSEAS FROM PALESTINE 
the Holy Land. 

Each 4-page card features a religious photograph » 
the cover. Inside are real pressed flowers—alive wit 
color and artistically mounted ... picked by refuge 
children from the hillsides where Jesus walked. 
cherished as Biblemarks. Below the Christmas greg. 
ing, your name is written in careful script. Colorty 
stamps make the envelope exciting . . . delight th 
philatelist. Surprise your friends with the world’s mo 
treasured cards . . . appreciated because they come fros 


Bethlehem. 
ORDER NOW 
©@ Type or print names and addresses . . 
you want cards signed. 
@ Cards 25¢ each (complete) . . . includes cau 
regular post: - addressing, flowers, photo on 
personal handling. 
Minimum order $3.00 (1 dozen) 
FREE—valuable Easter gift from the Holy Lon 
with orders for 100 cards or more. 
+ ber 15 for regular mail . . . De 
cember 5 for air mail (add 10¢ per card). 
Send check or money order now to 


HOLYLAND, BOX 44-206, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tent 
and cesspool clean. Bacterial concer 
trate breaks up solids and grease 
prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Rey- 
ular use saves costly pumping or dig 
ging. Simply mix dry powder in wate, 
flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, nev- 
caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
_ cesspool. Six months supply (2 


: j only $2.95 postpaid. 
Senrwues DISTRIBUTORS, PL-10 
P. 0. Box 1 jis 40, Minnesow 


+ Plus, how 
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© MEMORIALS © HONOR ROLLS 
@rapuTs © Testimomas Ff 
Write for Free Catalog A125 fxd 
For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog 8125 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, .N. Y. WA 4-23 


@uilter 
SPECIAL OFFER, Our famous Se Book, 
showing over 500 pieced and applique quilt 
block designs, with instructions for making 
the complete quilt, includes detailed pat- 
terns: Village Church, Solomon’s Tem 
Tree of Paradise, Joseph’ s Coat. Send $i to- 
day. LADIES ART CO., Dept. 3, Box 1516, 


LOUIS 1, MO. Specialists in quilts for 71 
PRINTED 

50022 LABELS 25 
mcs LA 
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Siffersnt) tit. for Ot 
jewel-type piaetic mitt ‘pen ae 
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or as few sets 
want. Only 25c per set. 
back guarantee! 


WESTERN STATIONERY, Dept. 944, Topeka, Kans. 
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We grow, pack, and ship our shelled pecan 
meats. New crop prices available now. 


For complete details, write: 


THE MASCOT PECAN CO. 
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SHOP BY MAIL 


Your name and number on both sides 
of Day-n-Night Post Marker are in 
raised white letters on black baked en- 
amel background. Rustproof all-alumi- 
num, 19”x20” over-all. Up to 17 letters 
and numerals on large plate, six on small, 
$4.95. Spear Engineering Co., 501 Spear 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Beautiful cape or stole may be made 
outmoded, or unused 


from your worn, 
fur coat, including cleaning, glazing, 
new lining, and embroidered monogram, 
for $22.95. For illustrated booklet of 25 
styles from 


Galaxy Fur Co., 
27th St., 


which to choose send to 
Dept. 101, 236 West 
New York 1, New York. 


The problem of holding books, records, 
folders, magazines, and directories up- 
right is neatly solved with adjustable 
modern book ends. Slender anodized 
aluminum, spring loaded for tension, 
with nonmarking white rubber tips. Ad- 
just to any shelf height from 9%” to 14”. 
Bronze or aluminum finish, $1.00 each. 
The Hahn Ca., Dept. 10, 2311 Fox Hills 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, California. 


Ocroner 1, 1960 


A craft activity ideal for any age group 
is the Christmas Story Window. Designs 
are lithographed on translucent paper to 
be colored with ordinary crayons, Na- 
tivity scene, 34” x 44”, and eight com- 
panion designs, 8%”x11l”, can_ be 
arranged to fit any pane of glass. Com- 
plete kit, $2.00. Stained Glass Color 
Craft, Box 82PL, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


White and dazzling, the well-known 
Kenya Gem is a truly marvelous creation 
of modern science. Diamond-like in its 
sparkling brilliance, yet surprisingly low 


Gem Corp., Dept. 101, Philadelphia 44, 


Pennsylvania. 


Fine print of phone books, menus, the- 
ater programs, newspapers is made three 
times as clear with fashionable lorgnette. 
Ebony black frames hold optically 
ground and polished magnifying glasses. 
Handle folds down to compact size. 
With embossed carrying case, $2.98. 
Carol Beatty, 33 Beatty Bldg., Culver 
City, California. 


did you pay $20.00 
for a stick of gum? 


Yes, and $850.00 for a soda! it is very cay 
that sometime today eeeene, maybe , bought these 

or other items and paid for them with coins presenti 
in circulation that were worth many times their apparen 
value. One such dime, worth $950. may be in your 
pocket or purse right now! 

To help you recognize these coins and establish their 
cash premium value, Gimbels is proud to offer the most 
complete, illustrated book of its kind — crammed full 
with vital information and exciting reading. Send for it 
today! Find out what Gimbels will pay for any U.S. coin 
er bill. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


‘ | SELLING ‘YOUR ‘COINS 
APPRAISING 


a a UIE “GOING. and BLS ag 
ein lalues 

SELLING 1652 TO THE PRESENT. Published 

ACLS Merellice by the Coin and Currency 
institute. 


only $ JIS 


includes 

postage and 

handling. 

Send check or money order 








Hard cover, 176 pages. Also contains 
listings and values of Confederate 
currency and Canadian coinage. 
Makes a perfect Christmas gift. 


Send for your FREE literature on the “Library of Coins,” 
America’s first family of coin albums. 


e 
Gimbels & ex22. « 


in price. Write for free booklet to Kenya | 


KIDS LOVE ’EM 


THEY JUMP, WALK, CLIMB 
DO MOST ANYTHING BUT TALK! 
Perfom the most amazing tricks! 
FREE GAMES SUPPLIED 


ew novel games that can be played wi 
omens Beans. Fun for entire Tomily. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 








— & yy collection of genuine postage stamps from 
30 different countries in — taroft Mi — 


7 
les. EXTRA! ore Bar; _ 
r stamp offers for 


bept_Afe,_seston_17 Beston 17, Mass. 


jungle beasts, man-eating repti 
talog; Collector's _ 0! 

consideration. seas daar! 

#. E. HARRIS 











ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
ORDERS $2 PPD. 


Sonnettanss bargain! Your name 

inted on ih) 
finest qual ay a labels. 
Padded! Packed with FREER Plas 
tle GIFT BOX. “Tee 
stationery, books, © 
1000 only Si. ppd. SPE 
SAVE MONEY! ANY 3 fF 
ENT ORDFRS $2. Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Handy Labels. 1010 
Jasperson Bidg., Culver City 1, 
Callfornta. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


by Patricia Miles Martin 





Football and Jefferson Ames 


Jefferson Ames wanted to play foot- 
ball more than anything. 

He looked up at the bright blue sky, 
and he looked down at the white daisies 
growing in the grass. It was a day that 
was just right for playing football, so he 
went to the park. 

In the park, he saw little girls swing- 
ing on swings. He watched boys bal- 
ancing on seesaws, and big people, with 
books, sprawling on the grass. 

Then he saw three boys kicking a 
football. 

Jefferson stood in the grass and 
watched. He walked closer, but the three 
boys didn’t say a word to him. After a 
while, he walked away, his hands in his 
pockets. 

The sparrows sang in the boughs of 
the trees, but Jefferson felt unhappy. 

He sat in a swing and pushed with 
his feet, back and forth. Soon he was 
swinging, higher than up, touching the 
leaves on the branches in the tree. Then 
he let the swing go slower—and slower— 
until it stopped. When it had stopped 
entirely, he went over to the sliding- 
board ladder and climbed to the top. 

“Look out below,” he shouted, and 
swish! Down he slid to the bottom, into 
the sand. 

So he dug in the sand. He piled it high 
and built a castle with a tall turret, and 
all the time he watched the three boys 
playing with the football. 

The biggest boy kicked the ball. It 
went high in the air, end over end, and 
it came down in the sand where Jefferson 
was digging. 

The biggest boy called, “Bring the 
ball back.” 

Jefferson picked up the football and 
tucked it under his arm, and with a hop 
and two skips, he took it back to them. 

“May I play?” asked Jefferson. 

“Not with us,” the biggest boy said. 
“You're not big enough.” 

So Jefferson swung on a bar and 
watched the small girls on the merry-go- 
round and the small boys climbing in the 
trees. 

He said to himself, I want to play 
football, so I'll go home and play in my 
own yard with my own football. 
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So he went home, and he set the foot- 
ball on the ground and kicked it hard. 

The football went dribble-hop-hop, 
dribble-hop-hop, and it didn’t go any- 
where at all. 

He kicked again, and he kicked, and 
he kicked, and finally—plack. 

The football went up into the air and 
right over the high board fence. 

Jefferson ran through his own side 
gate to get the ball. There, the three boys 
were passing by on their way home from 
the park. 

The biggest boy looked at him and 
said: “That's a good football. Who kicked 
it?” 

“I did,” said Jefferson. 

“Oh, no, you couldn't kick a football 
like that,” the middle boy said. “Not in 
a million years.” 

The third boy said, “What’s your 
name?” 

“My name’s Jefferson Ames.” Jeffer- 
son held his football under one arm. 
“And I did kick the football.” 

The biggest boy laughed and laughed. 

Jefferson went back inside his own 
yard, and he could still hear the big boy 
laughing. 





Jefferson set the football on the 
ground, and he kicked again. 

He kicked, and he kicked. 

Sometimes the ball only went dribble. 
hop-hop. And sometimes it only went 
hop-hop-dribble, but sometimes it went 
over the fence. 

He kicked, and he kicked, and the ball 
went farther, and farther, and farther, 


One day, the kind of day when the 
sun shines and the birds sing and the 
wind blows, when it is just right for 
playing, Jefferson went to the park again. 

The three big boys were there, too, 
playing football. They were kicking and 
kicking. 

The middle boy kicked the ball, and 
it went hop-hop-dribble and didn’t go 
anywhere at all. 

The third boy kicked the ball, and 
it went high in the air, end over end, 
and came down at Jefferson’s feet. 

“Bring the ball back,” the biggest boy 
shouted. 

“Bring the ball back,” said the mid- 
dle boy. 

The third boy didn’t say anything. 

Jefferson said: “I'll kick it back.” 

He stood up and kicked the football, 
and dribble-hop-hop, it didn’t go any- 
where at all. 

The biggest boy laughed and laughed. 

The middle boy laughed so hard that 
he rolled in the grass. 

The third boy didn’t laugh. He waited. 

Jefferson walked over to the football 
and set it on the ground carefully. Then 
he ran, and he kicked that football hard, 
and plack—it went, end over end, right 
across the park, and the third boy caught 
it in his two hands. 

The biggest boy stood there with his 
mouth wide open. “How did you leam 
to kick like that?” he said. 

“I learned by kicking,” said Jefferson. 

The third boy grinned and said, 
“You're bigger than we thought you 
were. How about playing with us?” 

Jefferson grinned back. “That's what 
I want most,” he said. 

So they lined up to play. Two to kick 
and two to kick back, and Jefferson and 
the third boy stood together. 
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CHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coedueational Colleges 


Coedueational Colleges 








BLACKBURN COLLEGE  gccrctite’ 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry. law. medicine, 
Located in south cen- 


Ministry. social service, etc 
tral I/linois, just north of St. Louis. Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and “work plan.” Cartinville, Ut. 





“ sbyterian 
BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE.2:3323¢¢" 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching. 
Christian Educ.. and the Ministry. New facilities: 
library. gym, dining hall, dormitory for men and 
women, New York suburb. Fully accredited 
H. Clee, Acting Pres., Bloomfield, N.J. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


A aie personal Liberal Arts College 

with a Christian Emphasis 
in Minnesota's Twin Cities 
Pre-professional preparation 

for business, the professions, 

government. 

1500 Students—coeducational— 
in the land of 10,000 lakes. 
Harvey M. Rice, President 

Saint Paul. Minnesota 





U L S A | Largest Presbyterian- 

ffiliated university, 

7 colleges: orts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 
5 uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment. 
beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WRITE Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 











CARROLL COLLEGE 


Applications for September 1961 
should be received soon. 


For information write 
The President's Office, Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


. 
Maryville College 
Founded 1819 
One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts. Humanities, 
Education. Business Admi ation, . Pre-protes- 
sional training for law. medicine, ministry, etc. 
tegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Lioyd, 
Box B, Maryville College. Maryville, Tennessee. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *o9u5¢°¢ 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial and others. “The Friendly 
College. noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE | 


United Presbyterian. 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
Libera! Arts ohne of 1150 students Degrees 

B.S.. B.S. and M.S. in Educ . B.M. and B Ni 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh “Founded in 1852. 
Write: Director of Ad New Pa. 














COE COLLEGE 
Two new dormitories to open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Christian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher education. Air Force 
’. Write: Director of Admissions, Coe College, 
R . lowa. 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
‘ollege. Christian Educ., Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training. pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music. drama. Personal counseling. moderate 


Men’s College 











COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


. Emporia, Kansas 
Est. 1882. A co-ed, 4-year Liberal Arts col- 
lege that is fully accredited. Bachelor de- 
grees offered in Arts, Science, Music, Music 
Education. First college in Kansas to require 
College Entrance Board test score as one of 
the requirements for admission. 





COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Di of Admissi Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Etkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


costs. M. Earte Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE ™onmouth: 


Founded in 1853. A co-ed, United Presbyterian Coi- 
lege of high accreditation featuring a complete in- 
dependent study prog. Exceptional training in pre- 
prof. courses, the sciences, teaching. bus. adm:n 
fine arts. and the ministry. Robt. W. Gibson, Pres. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,£2ttes. &= 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical. Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. Major in 
Internationa! Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 





Women’s Colleges 








MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professionail. Pre-engineering. Music 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education 

Write Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 





PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Persona! counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


Presbyterian 


BE AVE R Cc ‘OL I. FE G MEE Fogg 

* Libera! arts and 
professional curricula. B.A BS.. and BFA de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian entiron- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadeiphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown. Pa. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B... BS Mus.. BM E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
_Ph.D., President. St. Charles. Missouri. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


Church affiliated liberal arts college for women. 
A.B., B.S.. and B. Mus. degrees. Teacher certifica- 
tion, secretarial electives. Write: Admissions Office, 
Q College, Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 











STERLING COLLEGE a, c,,22utse 
Co-ed. Libera! Arts College. accredited by North 


Central. offers yar prof.. teacher educ. and courses 
jeading to AB. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high schol astic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Admi . Sterling, Kans. 








WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 


Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg, Pa. 











‘ a . , . aT . 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3x3,S'* 
Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts. Sciences, Music 
Preparation for teaching, business. law. engineering 
ministry, medicine. President J, Stanley Marker. 


TARKIO COLLEGE 


Gaited Presbyterian. Coed. 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 
B.S.. B. Music Degrees. Pre-professiona!l. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest, reasonable cost. Director of Admissions, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 


Coeducational Preparatory 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of Admissions, Hanover, indiana, 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 

Land of Lincoln. Moderate costs. Write tilinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, tlinois. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Wooded campus surrounded by 
estates in one of the nation’s 
suburban communities 
emphasis placed on 
Great teachers as the core of 
student-centered education 
Presbyterian affiliated; 
ment limited to 800; 
arts. College Board tests re- 
quired for admission. 
Box PL.. Lake Forest 
College. Lake Forest, tlinois 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast. 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city 
Delightful climate. Co-educational 
Fully accredited. Six degrees. through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 


= collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY 


“America’s most mod- 
¥- eas ern university cam- 
pus. 


s Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio, 





Texas 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE = Found? 

Coed. Grad 9-12. College . 
AC ADE MY agric ‘aiture "business. home oc prep. 
sic. All students in work program. Workships. schol- 


oy Mod. rate. Historically Presbyterian. Catalog 
T. H. Jablo: . Pres., Box F.W. Washington on College. Tenn. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM Presbyterian 
Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through Dual Subject 
Pian of Study. Guidance. Sports. go!f. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catal 

C. W. Blaker. Th.M.., - Box 101. Colora. ma. 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Penonve. Presbyterian College, established in 

1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
phere Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, neville, Tenn. 


Boys’ Preparatory 
CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally. spiritually. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 124th vear of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1400.00, 
Box 45, New Bilocomfield, Pennsytv: 








Sehool of Nursing 











MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY ee. 
Fully accredited—1100 students. College of Arts 


of Business & Industry; Sch, 
of Music. Exceptional training in pre- professionai 
curricula, Graduate degrees in music and educ. 
Paul L. McKay, mt, Decatur, tMlinois, 


1960 


and Sciences; Sch. 


Octoner 1, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBUQUE 
‘ 
{ 2 UGS 
4 c 


LIBERAL ARTS 
THEOLOGICAL 


COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1961. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Hounded by Expressways for the past six years, 
Louisville Theological Seminary is faced with the neces- 
sity of relocation and rebuilding its facilities. Driven from 
its present location on Broadway and First Street by the 
new North-South Expressway which will be constructed 
adjacent to the seminary, the Board of Directors in 1954 
secured the Seneca Park site of 32 acres. 

This plan had to be abandoned in January, 1959, when 
the announcement was made that Highway I-64 would 
bisect the Seneca Park site. An alternative site known as 
the Cherokee Campus Site of 38 acres has been acquired, 
21 acres of which were owned by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary and 17 acres of which were pri- 
vately owned. It is a highly desirable location between 
two parks. 

Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, President of Louisville Semi- 
nary, reports that campaigns conducted since 1954 have 
raised $2,289,018. However, a gap of $1,300,000 exists 
between the total estimated cost of relocation and re- 
building and the funds that are now available. The first 
$250,000 in the Priority “Unmet Needs” General Assem- 
bly General Mission Program for 1961 will be applied to 
this urgent situation at Louisville Seminary. 


THE GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 
OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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Each of our eight United Presbyterian Theologi 
Seminaries faces a similar acute problem. The seminari¢ 
are faced with the problems of expanding faculties, acquif 
ing land, building facilities, and increasing budgets te 
meet the expected increase of enlistments in church voca 
tions. Our growing denomination by 1975 will need 
11,500 active ministers to occupy multiplying pulpits 
and to fill new—and often more specialized—tasks nece 
sary to the fulfillment of the Church’s mission. (Today 
there are fewer than 9,500 active United Presbyteria 
Ministers.) Enrollment in our seminaries must almost 
double in this period. 

The Church's special responsibility is to educate and 
equip a competent ministry. Today could be the end of 
the road—or the beginning. 

Our seminaries are caught in a squeeze between rising 
operational costs plus the upward pressure on salaries to 
obtain and hold staff and diminished expected income 
from the Church. 


What better place for churches and individuals to act 
now! God has entrusted us as a Church with means to 
fulfill the tasks to which He has called us. How can we fail? 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 
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